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SUMMARY AND PREFACE 



This dvKurri?nt Joscribes <an attempt conimunlcato with 
c 1 1 1 Jens jCk ij* corrmunity problo'ns anJ opportunities through 
on exposition of problon- and policy-oriented exhibits; the 
lessons learned frorri that oyperitnco; and tho need tor rrx^re 
and better variations of such expositions. 

Our.inj its ["572 annual noctin^ in rsashington, the 
Anorican Association for the AdvanCL;'''erit o^ Science (AAAS) 
offered a popular c:')rr/nijiu ty inforrotion exposition^ Capital 
City Readout, on the rofe of science and technology in 
addressing local social problons. Usjntj a variety of comuai- 
catlon techniques, includinf} graphic displays, gardes and 
interactive electron re exhibits, over 40 govornmenta! and 
privatis oniJr i 1 1 f J pcrtrayeJ frrcb lens of the rejion and 
efforts beini: -"jdc to '.,olve then. event a f so afforded 

oppor t'ln « t ies *or jirect personal Cp.nt>^ct .:ir-iong visitors 
cc^nmuni ty n^'-ber-: jnd AAAj reci stmts jnd staft rierrbers 
of i;itatjnj v-r ] jn i ja 1 1 ens . The Association's a in was to 

or<. ^ an oducaticnjl so ''vice to t^e host notropoUtan area 
and to e-plore ways to e>cch.)n3o inforr^iflon about problor^iS and 
policy issues a^^orj citizens, the ■jovernn^ent , and the 
technicjl corrin-uirii ty. By Jonducting this experiment in thi 
context of its annual reeting, tho AAAS made it possible- Tor 
a cross section of its rion^ibers and meeting registrants, fro^r. 
all parts of the country and all sectors of the technical ccm- 
munity, to observe those efforts to coninurucate with citizens 
cn the social a^d technical dif^ensions of contemporary 
probleri'v and to er courage infor^-^ed dialogue about those 
prcb lers. 

About 5f500 citizens participated in the five-day exposi- 
tion; approximately half of these v'ore also registrants at 
the AAA3 annual r-eeting. Attendees were asked to respond to 
infornal sta torments (in tho form of a ballot book! on 22 
issues facing the Washington region, prirarily to facilitate 
interaction betv^een visitors and exhibitors. ^^:^ar ly half of 
the attendees coriploted the ballots. 

Generally spe^jking, citi/en und^:.*r stand i ng of issui?s is a 
prerequisite to useful citizen part i c i p t i on In planning and 
dec I s i o n ma ^ i rtg . E f f r t s r-. a d o t- y go ^/e r r, ne n ^ a rv. 1 p -r i v t e 
or qan i za 1 1 o: ; s to cc-frir^u n I ca to with io n e r j I a u d i e nc o s ra re I y 
consider j co^.plcte rjnge of a 1 1 crf^a t i ves or the social and 
econonic costs .3nd bonefits -jssoc^ated wi t^-^ particular 
options, nor do thoy usuaMy permit irrinodia'o audience 
response. 

i n tc r J 1 1 vo i s sue-o r i en to d d i s p 1 o v on soc I a I p rob I or s p ro- 
V I d e n c w ^ y to i n v o I v res p o n s i b I o o r g o n i z a 1 1 o n s and t h o 
public 'n '-.eanirgful dialogue on the sc»cial and technical 
d I rpr.>ns i ons of r-oss i b I o a I terrat 5 ve so I ut ^ ons . 

To date, there have boon very ^ew such corinun i cat I on/ 
participation activities. A need exists to explore: and 
experir>ont with cppcr t j^i i t i os now available to: cor.riLni cr^te 
arid display social problc^iS and Dolicy options tc^ .he 
public; develop citizen participation In this process; analyze 
such expo'^I^^onts when they do occur in order to apply lessens 
learned to the design of future experiments; and begin to 
establish a cu^'^ulative body of knowledge upon which future 
progress In cc-r'rrun I ca t i or- and citi^^^n p.ir t ic I 1 ion roy bj'ld. 



Conmuntty Information Expositions, Improved replications of 
Capital City Readout, v^ould atterrpt to portr;jy through various 
exhibit and interactive techniques, the range and Intor- 
rolatedness of commu'iity problems, possible solutions, and the 
role of science and technology in these problems and so^ut^ons. 
We try to show. In the introduction to this document^ that such 
oxpositlcns can help to better inform ci+izens about problems 
and options facing their cofrimunit los. 

Wg have tried to develop a readable and Information-packed 
account of the need for and role of Cc^miunity Information 
Expositions and like activities, based on our own experience 
with the first large-scale atter-ipt to create such an exposi- 
tion, Capital City Readout, and the information and contacts 
we have accuoiu latcd. We have also tried to develop an addi- 
tional dimension to the report ihrough extensive use of 
graph i c mater i a L 

This report has two major pjrts. The first provides a 
record and evaluation of AAAS experience with Issue-oriented 
'.lisp I ays as well as popular understanding of science and 
technology addressed tO' social problems. It affords a basis 
tor* examining the? usetulness of comrriunity expcsiticms .jnO , as 
J technical account, may bo useful to groups interested iri 
staging similar events. The record includes: pertinent plan- 
ning aspects; processes and criteria used for exhibit seioc- 
tlon; elerrients of exhibit design; a profile of each of the 
40 exhibits, including photographs; details of costs and 
promotion, and also a sarnary of difticalties encountered. 
The evaluation includes: surimarized responses from 
exhibitors and attendees; simple analysis of vvt tendance 
figures ar.d responses to issue ballots; a comparison of 
exhibits; and as critical a look as possible at the overall 
accfynp I i shments of Capital City Readout by those octuaHy 
involved In tho endeavor. 

From this experience, we learned a great deal which could 
i^r:p>rovo future effc^rts. We also discovered other similar 
^'f torts and a number of related projects. Tic secorid part of 
tht? report considers lessons we learned and is o collection 
of much of the va I liable, related information we have 
accumu I a ted . 

Consideration of v^irlous factors influencing the effective- 
ness of future Gxposi lions loads to rocor moiid j t iuns and 
guidelines usetul to groups and institutions concerned with 
citizen participation, including the need to; provide for 
effective planning and coordination; organ i/t? or syrithosizo 
a rob I ems and policy alternatives while ma i nt ,i i n i rrg a 
Dalancod a^.>pro..jch to ava i I ab I e opt ions; atti^ict and sustain 
the attention of community nombcrs with diverse needs and 
attitudes; and build a dynamic viability into and secure long- 
term support for such activities. 

Vi'o this docuFr-ont will :^rovi '» ; >j-.-i'ini r^'c^-rd j 

comF^un I i .J t i oris C'XpJor i r:ont arid r,i vol 3 1.' gu i for thobe 
iridividuils and organ i -j t i ons con'^> mI'T ( r,,^ si^nlar endeavors. 

r. V. V':vior 



FOREWORD 



Aside fjrom a fev< Individuals v<ho voiced concern about 
pybl ic mi sijnderstandi ng of science and technology, vir- 
fu'ally tho^ whole postwar generation of scientists and engi- 
neers has been content to be presented to the general public 
as mt rac lo workers. And if the means specific to accom- 
pllshT^nt^ in medicine or space flight were little under- 
stood, perhaps it may have been just as well for what that 
contrlbut<^d to the sense of magical accompi Ishment. The 
great Jeading ideas of modern science remain remote — 
intellectual galaxies whose character, (ndee<j existence, 
is known to few. Technical decisions have been made by 
the best available specialists, with the effect that they 
tended tope privately, even secretly, made. The re- 
sulting ri^sk of pub I Ic disl I lus'onment and hosti I i ty, if 
f>ot consci^ously run, should nevertheless have been un- 
mi stakab I ^ , 

The agencies responsibfe for camiun icati ng knowledge to 
the pubilfC tend to deal with the Intrinsic substance of 
science and technology^ rather than their relation to citizen 
interest^! 3nd rarely afford opportunities for people to 
relay responses that might influence technical applications. 
Ear I ier^ exper ience in popufar education programs with the 
National Park Service and the Smithsonian Institution led me 
to question whether most citizens seek information about 
science and technology while they are visiting parks or 
museums, and whether they would be disposed to do so on any 
basis other than discovering contexts evincing clear rela- 
tionships between citizen Interests and technical subject 
matter. 

As a planner-editor tor the 1972 AAAS annual neetlng, a 
question of particular concern to me was how the meeting 
might better serve as a source fpr popular communications. 
Oailv radio and television broadcasts featuring meeting 
content, a science film theater, and semipopular illustrated 
presentations were already regular features, but they dealt 
with the content rather than the social applications of 
science^ I proposed that the Association seek to portray 
for the general public of the Washington region the way 
science and technology seered likely to Influence the 
future In matters of direct interest to them: regional 
sources of energy, the shape of the transportation system, 
health services, urban planning, and the like. This would 
take the form of an exposition In which large and sma U 
local organizations would portray in a reasonably balanced 
way their use of science and technology in addressing the 
problems of the Washington region. The context of the AAAS 
meeting, with participants from aH over the country, guar- 
anteed that we would reach a cross section of the scientific 
corvnunlty and perhaps encourage wider testing of similar 
projects elsewhere. It would also afford opportunities for 
citizens and representative local organizations to participate 
directly Ir its meeting, rather than provide just scheduled 
formal sessions on focal matters as done i n past meetings. 



Our major thesis argued that citizens would become fnvolved 
In communicating with .exhibitors If science and technofogy 
were portrayed In terms of pre-existing citizen Interests. 
The fact that over one-third of local participants deposited 
isjue ballots on a wide range of Issues dealt with In the 
exposition contrasts very favorably, for example, with the 
proportion of museum visitors who use listening headsets or 
buy catalogues of exhibitions. >t is more than ten times 
the average degree of response to direct mall solicitations. 
We would not seek to rr^aintain that each of these visitors 
actually discussed each of the exhibits with the representa- 
tives of participating groups. We did not expect that. 
Neither did we seek to ascertain how much a sample of the 
visitors actually learned by way of Information Irr^arted 
during their stay. I think It fair to say that the atmosphere 
In the exposition space was highly charged with Interest and 
that the use of the issue ballots confirms our supposition 
that communication with the general public Is facilitated 
when situated In the context of pre-existing interests and 
concerns » 

Thomas Vonler, who acted as associate coordinator for the 
project, and Richard Scrlbner, who directed the 1972 AAAS annual 
meeting and participated In the planning of the exposition, have 
collaborated closely to develop this description of the project 
— Its successes and Its short commlngs — In terms that may 
enable other communities to consider convening similar events or 
incorporating features of Capital City Readout In more permanent 
Installations such as commiinity Information exchanges. 

In the report which follows, they describe the event anc 
offer a sensitive commentary on some of the lessons we learned. 
It may be read as a description of a communications experiment, 
as an account of the changing social context of science and 
technology, or as an Invitation to others to consider similar 
undertakings. Capital City Readout presented us with difficul- 
ties of many kinds, from specifying an Innovation for the AAAS 
annual meeting, for the scientlfJc community, for the Nation's 
Capital, and certainly for those of us who worked on it. One's 
Intention In sponsoring an Innovation Is that others wl M be 
encouraged to comment upon It, criticize, or, best of all, 
supplant it with a better undertaking of their own. 

While the authors have modestly kent their primary focus on 
the event Itself and Its direct Implications, there could 
hardly be a more Important subject In 1973 and the years 
surrounding the bicentennial than ways of affording citizens a 
wider opportunity to participate in decisions affecting them, 
which must certainly include a heightened appreciation of 
science and technology as factors In the contemporary world 
and wider access to ways in which society's decisions may best 
be employed in the future. 

Phi I ip C, Ritterbush 
Chal rman 

ORGANIZATION: :R£SPONSE 
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1.0 



Because the naturG, perception and solution of community problems have become 
nore complex and difficult, many citizens believe that their influence has 
diminished to the potnf where "citizen participation in decision-making processes" 
neans little more tian reaction to decisions already made. Evidence for this view 
ranges from massive public demonstrations against Federal government foreign pol icy 
to the growth of citizen-initiated, privately financed consumer protection, and . 
environmental action qroups. flany of these groups view themselves as v;atchdogs over 
experts and qovcrnment officials who are supposed to advise and govern in the 
pub I ic - ( nterest . ' ^ . 

In addition to current dissatisfaction with ways of resolving political issues, 
many people have expressed deep concern about'the ability of science and technology 
to help identify sc:«?ty^s problems, assess its resources, develop alternatives for 
solving problems effectively and enhance desirable opportunities. 

There is much evidence to support the belief that alienation from decisions which 
affect communities is widespread and i ntense; that public disillusionment with 
established procedures for citizen involvement extends throughout all levels and 
all areas of social life. Public activism and apathy are seen as manifestations of 
d t s i I I us icnment with traditional processes. Both have been attributed to frustra- 
tion with the hierarchical and difficult nature of communication between individuals 
and organizations, Thus; ' 
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^-Thile there has been considerable speed-up of communication from tlie 
center of society out to the citizen, there has yet been little done 
to increase the speed of communications back into the center from 
Che citizen; he is still expected to 'gO; chrough channels' with his 
inqui^.ries, requests, complaints, suggestions and opinions.^ 

The voting booth and the marketplace — two traditional areas of individual 
involvement in societal decision making — have been recently and increasingly 
identified as inadequate. ^ Society needs new mechanisms to Improve the functioning 
of the market and political processes. For example, communities need better ways 
to draw citizens more closely into considerations, of problems and options, 

The apparent renewal of interest in reglona I i sm, evident, for example, Itn the 
federal government's revenue-sharinc program^ is viewed by many as a response to the 
demand for local control of publicly funded programs. Desire ipor increased local 
control can be seen as a result of attitudes among citizens that local government 
i '2 more accessible and responsive than Federal government and tha+ local problems 
are more tractable than national problems. New pubf ic institutions — systems of 
community it 'ormation and participation — are emerging, made possi'ble In part 
by what has \^^^e^^ termed the ''communication revolution." 

Commun i t i es f ace ' two i mpoftant needs" which ' ar& not ■ met adequate I y-. at. present . 
First, in order to make informed decisions, citizens must understand what the 
problems are, who is working on them, what is being done, and how var ious_:^/ossi b le 
alternative courses of action will affect their community. Second^ to make wise 
decisions that require understanding of the range of community problems and Issues, 
citizens should participate effectively in pfanning, choosing and implementing 
public policies. Fulfillment of the first need, understanding, is a requirement 
for the second, effective participation. 

New efforts are under way to strengthen and clarify public understanding and 
participation in the reso I ut ion of community problems. Since public understanding 
and participation hinge upon effective commun icatf on, many new efforts are con- 
cerned with- Improving communication systems. The concept of community information 
exchanges^ — facilities which would provide residents of particular regions 
with e;n array of informational, technical and recreational services — is one way- 
to build communities based on _act I ve ,c i t i zen interest and i nvo I vem.ent , Appealing 
arguments have been made for the use of interactive communication media to pronrate 
commup i tyw i de d i a I ogue and f ac I I i tate usef u I c i l i zen i nvo I vement . 

The subject of thfs report, commCinity expositions;, is one aspect of broader 
attempts to . deve I op . .f or commun 1 1 i es_.new opportun i t I es for popu l a r commun jcati on an d^^^^ 
citizen participation. 




THE CASE FOR 
COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION 
EXPOSITIONS 

The information needed to promote widespread understanding of convnunfty problems 
and options Is currently not presented In forms which are readily understandable and 
available to the genera! public as weli as to government officials. Furthermore, there 
is lack of syrithesis; reports on social matters come from so many sources, in such dif- 
ferent forms, that critical relationships among problems and solutions are rarely 
demonstrated or understood. 

Solutions to problems are seldom presented as part of a range of feasible alter- 
natives, thus contributing to public feelings that very little real choice exists in 
reso I V I i ssues. Implicit assonptions, stressed values, and probable primary and 
sccondr3ry impacts of rrore than one solution are seldom presented for comparison. In 
large part, this is a problem of analysis and communication. It is not so much the 
case that options donH exist; rather, it is the case that they are not properly ana- 
lyzed and cormunicated to citizens and other policymakers. 

This chapter describes needs for synthesis and dissemination of comorehensi ve, 
eisily understood information on community problems, opportunities and options, and 
then suggests a way to foster public understanding and participation through develop- 
ment of community lnforr.ation expositions, 

2.1 

SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF MASS PRINT AND BROADCAST MEDIA 

Undoubtedly, conventional mass media reach the most people with the most informa- 
tion, and do so TOst quickly. Examples ranging from "all news" radio station broad- 
casts to ^'Sesame Street'* show that a variety of information reaches many kinds of 
peop I e. 

Information disseminated through mass media can be quite specialized, and may reach 
audiences with carefully selected characteristics. The special program ^'V.O, Blues," 
for example, effectively used popular musicians in a television entertainment fornr^t 
to educate vulncrablej afflicted or simply concerned persons about ways to avoid and 
treat venereal disease. A southern radio station, with nationwide broadcasting range, 
caters exclusively to the needs of "long haui" truck drivers.' Regularly broadcast 
programs, such as "The Advocates" on NET, and numerous local radio "talk shows/' con- 
centrate on contemporary social Issues and encourage viewers to respond systematically 
to presented information, by voting, by expressing opinions, or by taking direct per- 
sona I act i on , 

Newspaper "action" columns (generally concerned with gripes about community services) 
are another example o* attempts by conventional mass media to become more responsive 
to public information needs. In many cases they act as links between individual citi- 
zens and large organizations Cbcth public and prWateK 

Despite their unquestioned ability to reach many people and selected audiences, 
conventional nriass media face serious constraints when It comes to long-term, effective 
c 1 1 i ?on involvement in cons i dof at Ion of community problems and opportunities: 

#Liml tations on time and space make it difficult for mass media to 
consider roore than one aspect of a particular problem. Related 
matters, if they receive consideration at all, can be treated only 
serially "tune in next week" and "sec tomorrow's article" become 
common phrases, 

•Techniques sjch as gaming and other methods of simulation, which 
require live situations or interactive capabilities, cannot be used 
in presently constituted m<3ss media. 

•Few opportunities exist for immediate citizen response to presented 
informationj critical citizen feedback to policymakers Is delayed 
and sometlrres distorted, if not missing altogether, 

•Access to broadcast media is limited and selective. Thus, cerfain 
views may receive more attention than others, with little regard 
for divergent views or Important additional i nform<3tIon. 




Many people point hopefully toward two-way cable television as a way to facili- 
tate more effective social communication* Some enthusiasts hall the omorglng 
capabilities for electronic storage, retrieval and display of Information as the 
key to a n'?w era of ''electronic donocracy/- where citizens may hear and be heard 
via sophisticated, i n t^»r..ict I ve n-odia and where the home may become an information 
and education con tor , 

Such innovation as two-way cable te lev I on may provide society with greater 
amounts of nx^re easily accessible and usable Information; perhaps such media will 
also en,it>ie variocjs levels of governfront to gauge more effectively the current of 
popular sentin^onts. Thoro are, however, reasons to be roro tentative and less 
OP t irnj ^^t i c: 

• Caolo teli^visfon, oven in rudirontary form, 15 a long way off for 
nos ^ cc-f'if'un I Mos 

•Increased reliance on the home as a base of operations will not 
• necessarily aMevi.?to conditions of social alienation and commun f ty 
d i si ntegrat jon; It has been suggested that the opposite will occur.3 

• -'io guaranteos exist that new forms of mass media will be any more directed 
toward community problems and citizen feedback to policymakers than are 
current media, 

Tt;..-! next section ox3^^inos other inportant medicj and method^? with potential 
for P'OOular ccnrun 1 ca t i on on community problons, opportunities and options, 

2.2 

MUSEUMS. TRADE SHOWS, WORLD EXPOSITIONS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
CENTERS 

Pood \ o a I so roco i vo ?ub s t in t i a I in f ornr:j t i on f rem sou rces other tha n print and 
broadcast rioss com^'un ioi t ion ^\^dio, which r-vjy be charoctor i ,:ed as exhibit- I ike 
sources. It 15 if-portjnt to ox.im'no 'ind UH'Jerstond the potentials thoy offer to 
co'^run i t ! 03 in neoJ of better comr^iun 1 cat i on rr^-^thods, 

Musoums, w::'rld expositions, tr^de and ogr ical ture I fairs, which often adopt on 
"oducat lona I " po-^turo, servo to trinsriit to the public i n f or^ia 1 1 on-pacKod images 
of ojcioty pa^t, pro3ont ond possible f^jturo, Disneyland, and now Walt Disney 
Vi-:^r]<i, apart fro^ so^vfnq as on tor to i roiont cc^^or^^f create strong nostalgic 
(■"*-'a}n SIreot") or ^ I i en ("The J'.jngle'') ir.aqos, and pictures of future worlds 
ir?:^irod by technological ar;d social innovation ("Tof^orrow f and" and EPCOT, the 
r>.por i '"0^1 ta [ P'-^ototypo Co^m-unity of Tomorrow). World expositions also present 
i doa 5 a bou t soc i o r v ' p rob I ems a n d o I tor na f i ves . L i ko sovora I fr.^ [or mu seurr^s , t hoy 
have beoome ^howCi^sos for a vorioW of futuristic imaoory rr.uoh of it derived 
fror^^ the work of archftocts ^\ BiiokrMnstor Fuller, Paolo ColorJ, f'oisho 
'^■iidiz} which then boco'^o" oart of a popular concept I r::.n about technical cho'ces 
society hj;:, it its disposa' tcr doa I 1 nq with human prohloms. 

Porhar-'S' b-.'C ^uso ^-^f the frr-wnvj ous outiay of money, nonpow^r and fj-iu i prnt^int 
required, tr,ido s^o>.z, r-,Ljso:j^-^s and oxpositicvs tend \o present incomfnoto and . 
deterministic vicvs of scoiotv's pr"obU^m'^ and a I tor na I 1 ves . It may be simply 
'^too exr^onsiv^^" to undertake all thjt [s nocossary to iriolude all the options; 
those which jre i no hided are only those for which sponsors can be found (o.g., 
Genera! Hloctric's "p'^^^'button living" exhibits at Disneyland). fn rany cases, 
thoro is f;)iii--ro to examine and dor-ons tr.ito the ran^ie of im^>acts of certain 
advocated solution^ or innovations. 

As cc'^nan i cat i on on v 1 ronm':^n ts , these places are o/.tro^'^oly Gtimulatlnr^ and 
onoioi-o and hence ^ay bo rv-ro offootive than orlnt and broadcast media if thoy 
iro frc-.soJ ''C-^'j on cor-nan i t y Drotdoms and option'. 

-^ach is -^pDarentiy th,^ r.-^asoniro behind the c^jnoopt of comr^unlty decision 
center:; or "sccial d I arotar i a'-s /' d-'visod by Harold LasswoN of the Acadony for 
Conre^O'C'rarv ^reblor-'S (Colu-bu^, Ohio).^ He onvtsaaes such places as analogous 
to astronomic^! I .^netar i ^^-,3^ Thoy would coc'/ey to poocdo, throuqh a variety of 
s;-oh i s Uo3 ted co'-'-man i cat io*^ techniques, t sense of the nast and potential future 
env i ron^'.-nts in much the sa'-'o ^lanner as a ''war roor'^" or '^situjtion roomi" p\)rtrays 
simuh-ited situations for nijftary strit^'Tists. 

All those operations and ideas are related to the concent of comnunl ty i n forma- 
tion oxoositions, which consist of issu^-oriontod displays and wfiich seek to 
; --r-.s , .^.^;..j|.r ,:^d^-rs*a^ ne , '^'"■d diafoiu*'' on, -ocial nr^-bk'^-s throtioh 
i r- rer ^-^ i V'-' - I o.-rrcn i •'ochn-': f o^riy , oro'-;:, s i ^'^u I a t i ^'»n , -^-'-i r^"r s" •:- t'^-p':=^n'': n 
cO'^' Hun i ca t i on , > 
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2.3 

THE ROLEOFCOMMU^IITY INFORMATION EXPOSITIONS 

The foregoing comments on community needs and currently popular communication 
methods indicate a need and opportunity to develop hew act i v i t i es whi.p.h synthesize 
and communicate problems and, options, and strengthen citizen participation. 

Interactive dir.play media " — exhibits — offer an important and underused 
resource to popular communication on problems, options and opportunities of con- 
temporary, society. Unlike mass media, exhibits need not be severely limi.ted in 
tneir use of communication techniques; 1hey permit greater degrees of interaction 
with information and i nformation sources. (Obviously, also unlike mass-'-rnedia 
exhibits do not ''reach" tremendous numbers of people within <a short time period^ 
although they can reach ml I I ions within the course of a year). 

One v/ay to employ interactive display media in meeting inrorniation and parti ci- 
pntion needs of specific communities is to create expositions on regional problems 
and options^ in which: 

•Organizations — involved in the identification and solution of 
problems — can communicate their perception of problems and the 
nature of solutions they are attempting to implement, and can learn 
of public attitudes related to their work; and 

• Citizens can experience a sense of what the problems and alternatives 
are, discuss issues^ register their attitudes and compare i"hem with 
attitudes of others. 

The term "Interactive" describes two discrete but related elements of such an 
exposition. Firsts exhibit media which engage participants, and require from 
tKen 3 high degree of physical and mental Involvement, are likely to communicate 
more effectively. Second^ community expositions can foster dialogue among citi- 
zens, experts and government officials, out of which should come better popular 
understanding of issues and policies. 

There are few, if any, examples of attempts to achieve the fundamental objectives 
of analysis, communication and participation in an interactive display format. 
The community exposition, '^Capital City Readout," is one recent example described 
in the next chapter. 
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CAPITAL eiTY RiADOUT, 
AAAS POPIjLAR 
gXPOSmON IN 

WASHINGTON, ^«e. 

During its December, I972,annual meeting in Washington, D, C,, the /American 
Association for the Advancement of Science CAAAS) offered to citizens of the 
recion an exposition on ihe role of science and technology in addressing local 
social problems. Using a variety of communication techniques in exhibits, 40 public 
end private organizations portrayed problems of the region and efforts being made 
to solve thcjT^. Orgrini zatioTis and their exhibits were grouped into three theme 
areas: 
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• Planning for social, physical and technical resources. 

• Community health and well-being. 

• Use, operation and management of natural resources. 

To involve visitors further in considering policy-oriented exhibits, organizers 
of the expos i t ion prepared a ballot on 22 (ssues, which allowed visitors to 
register their responses to top ics , ra i sed in the exhibits. 

Over 5000 people attended the exposition, "Capital City Readout," which remained 
open to the public for five days and four nights. This chapter describes the 
objectives, development, organization and physical design of the exposition as v/eU 
as the oarti cipan"*"", thei r contributions and activities, 

3.1 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 

Our ultimate objectives v;ere to: 

©Increase citizens' understanding of the nature and scope of community 
problems, resources and opportunities. 

•Increase citizen participation in identifying and solving problems and 
developing opportunities. 

•Increase people^s understanding of both the beneficial and detrimental 
aspects of science and technology in society, and thereby 

•Increase public appreciation of the role of science and technology in 
aiding community efforts to identify and solve problems, provide options, 
and develop opportunities. 

The goals of Capital City Readout were to: 

1 Establish a new modo of communication on current and specific social 
issues confronting a particular metropolitan region and demonstrate the 
viability of such expositions. 

2 Present a balanced approach to a number of important problems of the 
region, and do this from the viewpoint of organizations working to 
identify and solve problems in their social context. 

3 Provide an opportun 1 ty . for person-to-person communication between members 
of the public and representatives of organizations about displayed 
information. 

4 Enable citizens to register their views on issues raised by the exhibits 
, and to report these views to exhibiting organizations. 

5 Develop organizational procedures and communication techniques for use In 
oth^r regional information centers. 

6 Stimu I ate subsequent simi far efforts in o"ther communities by exposing 
scientists, engineers, educators, government of.f icia I s, media representa- 
tives and citizens to an exampl e of problem-ror iented co mmunica tion. 



The stratecjios employod to meet these goals inctuded effortG by the expoGition 
coordinafors to: 



• Seek OL.r organizations with opposing views and encourage thorn to partici- 
pate, (goal 2) 

• Make organ i 22Ti una 1 representatives av oil able at each exhibit, (goaf 3) 

•Develop a ballot on current issues of concern to local residents and in- 
3ti tutions. (goal 4) 

• Produce a report on the event and disseminate It to people who share an 
interest in the results, (goal 5) 
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EXHIBIT CRITERIA 

On the. bas'i? of the project's objectives, the exposition organizers estab- 
lished gui del i nes for development and sponsorship of exhibits. To be approved 
for use in the exposition, each exhibit had- to be: 

•Sponsored by an organization with local concerns and programs; 

•Attended at all times by at least one representative of the sponsoring 
organization; and 

• Focused on a specific problem, and on efforts being made to solve it, in 
one of three theme areas (see the introduction to this chapter for the 
list of theme areas). 

Many sponsoring organizations had conceri^s and programs which were broader and 
more nup^erous than those they presented at Capital City Readout; however, project 
organ is.ers felt that they would obtain better exhibits Jf oi^gani zations I imited 
the scope of their exhibit coverage* 

3.3 

DEVELOPMENT 

A working team composed of five members, each with separate but related respon- 
sibilities, carried out the project. A three-member editorial committee'* was 
established to develop and refine project commun j cation objectives, determine and 
interpret policy, assist in preparatron and revi^:iw of public statements concerning 
the exposition, and review and evaluate 1he applications submitted by organi- 
zations interested in participating. 

In addition, two full-time project coord i nators^ shared respDnsi b i I i t ies to 
develop interest among a range of local organizations, follow up with most promis- 
ing potential participants, assist part i c ipants' w ith d i sp lay techniques, plan and 
design layout of the exposition site, plan and design the citizen feedback device 
(tssue baHot book), and function as executive staff to the editorial committee. 

Preparation for the exposition required eight months, although it could be done 
in less tfme (see section 4.2), and involved five major steps; 

•On the basis of objectives for the exposition, the organizers formulated 
an initial list of 200' potential participants, and mailed letters which 
explained the exposition concept and invited organizations to participate. 

• The coordinators began discussions with interested respondents to the in- 
itial mailing. Suggestions made by several of these contacts led to approx- 

. imately 50 more organizations (usually volunteer citizens' groups) not in- 
cluded on the initial mailing list. 

•Interested organizations received application forms requesting that they 
({) state the nature and -object ives of their organization, (2) ider/tify the 
problem, and efforts beit^g made to solve it, they wished to examine, (3) 
explain the proposed intent and design of their exhibit. 

•The coordinators and the committee met almost weekly for three months (be- 
ginning approximately five months before the exposition) to act on appfica- 
tions. No applications were accepted after one month prior to the exposi- 
tion, which was somewhat later than orginally anticipated." 

'"• Groups" whose- app I icstions ga f ned approva I - rece i ved "not ices" of -acceptance, — 

The editorial committee sent suggestions for improvement and invitations 
tO; resubmit to groups whose- applications failed to meet exhibit criteria. 
The AAA S received approximately 60 applications; 40 gained final approval. 

Project coord i.nators carried on intensive discussions with participants until 
Q -ime of the exposition, and provided exhibit design assistance, to organizations 
P|? ring it. . Planning of the exposition 5;?te, design of the ballot book and pfe-^jr 
uMjwi.ig^^, ij 'ion of local promotional campaigns occurred during the same eight month per- ^ 
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3.4 

EXHIBITS AND SPONSORS 

Forty organizations participated in Capital City Readout. Exhibits were lo- 
cated in the exposition hall according to their relevance to one of three theme 
areas, t'xhibit sponsors and tne location of their exhibits are shown in the di 
gram. • 

Appendix I contains ^io foiled descriptions of the concerns, content, cost rnd 
size of each 'jxhiblt. 
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PLANNING FOR SOCIAL, PHYSiCAL AND TECHNICAL RESvKIRCES 




3. 

• 4. 
C«5. 

006. 
007. 
8. . 

• 9. 

1 1 . 



COALITION ON OPTIMUM GROWTH (CO-OPT) problems of urban growth, development and congestion 
CITIZENS TRANSPORTATION COALITION citizen participation in teglonal transportation planning 
FEDERAL CITY COLLEGE SClEfCE VAN inner city science education and epvironmental monitoring 
OlSTRJCT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LANO AGErCY urban renewal and reconstructlcii 
GEORGE WASHIf>jCTON UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING planning o^ighborhoods 
LEAGUE OF WOf-IEfi VOTERS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA voter education and citlzen^art iclpatlon 
ARLUX5T0rJ C0ALITI0N ON TRANSPORTATION transportation planning and protection of natural resources 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COWlSSlON cevelopm^int of the Potomac River 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL PARKS SERVICE summer urban recreation programs for the District of Columbia 
WORLD FUTURE SOCIETY the influence of present trends and activities on the future 
WASHIfJGTON "TECHNICAL INSTITUTE human resources dimension of Washington area problems 



USE, OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 



12. 

13. 

14. 
0» 15. 
om Ifi,. 

• n. 

o«i8. 

• 19. 

• 20. 

^•21 . 

22. 



UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COr-WlSSlON nuclear reactor power plant licensing procpdures 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, BUREAU GF MINES solid waete recycling pntentlal 
'CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC. TCLEPHONE COMPANY lalneral resource conservation 
CENTER FOR SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST reordering regional scientific priorities 
SIERRA CLUB, POTOMAC CHAPTER strip mining and pollution of the Chesapeake Bay 
WASHlNGTOrJ GAS LIGHT COMPANY the natural gas shortage 
CHESAPEAKE BAY FOUNDATION; ecology in the Chesapeake Bay 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERfC ADMINISTRATION monlterlng of turban weather 
DISTRICT OF .COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES solid waste analysis and treatment 
CONCERN, INCORPORATED the qualltly of local drinking water and other urban services 
POTOflAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY (PEPCO) energy policy and the consumer 



COMNliNITY HEALTH AND WELL BEING 



• 23 

24 
©•25, 

26, 
©•27 
0^29, 

29, 

O •31. 

• 32. 
37. 

•34. 

• 35, 
36. 

O 

•38. 

39. 

• 40. 



. PRETERM private, stress-free abortion services 

. AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS blood donation and hepatitis 

. PLANNED PARENTHOOD OF METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, D.C, contraception . and the control of birth rates 
. UNITED STATES NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION medical applications of space hardware 
. MITRE CORPORATION interactive cable television for urban communities 

. WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER the needs and characteristics of local Latin Americans 
, ANACOSTIA NEIGHBORHOOD MUSEUM, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION contributions of blacks to science 
, fiATIpNAL CAPITAL AREA CHILD DAY CARE ASSOCIATES comprehensive child development 
, UNIVERSITY Of- W\RYUND INSTITUTE FOR CHILD STUDY child classroom behavior and teacher training 
, APPLIED URBAN^TICS Investments in and results of drug abuse treatment programs 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BUREAU OF. STANDARDS large research organizations and social concerns 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES " the provision of comprehensive social services 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY PUBLIC SERVICES LABORATORY lead poisoning among local. children 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE development of aids for the handicapped 
WASHINGTON CENTER FOR METROPOLITAN STUDIES regional demographic patterns 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS the uses of census data 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE reading material oriepted to exhibit topics 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC LIBRARY VIDEOTAPE CENTER recordings of related lectures and symposia 

CHRYSALIS CORPORATION MEDIA- BALLOONS related movies and slide presentations 

ISSUE BALLOT DEPOSITORIES 

EXHIBITS PREPARED' ESPECIALLY FC« USE IN CAPITAL CITY READOUT 
RECIPIENTS OF FINANCIAL AID FOR PREPARATION OF EXHIBIT 



PUASE _ 

REGISTER 
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INTERACTIVE PROCEDURES 

Capital City Readout had two major interactive components. First, representa- 
tives of sponsoring organizations attended all exhibits. Thus, visitors had an 
opportunity to seek direct personal dialogue with knowledgeable individuals, and, 
where necessary, to seek clarification of information presented in exhibits. 
Organizational representatives were sometimes present in order to assist visitors 
with operation of .special equipment, as in the cases of the Bureau of Census and 
■the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. Attendants also advised In- 
terested citizens on how to join an organization, where to go for further Infor- 
mation, and how- to, take advantage of various services and. programs. 

Second, each visitor received, upon entering the hall, a booklet containing 22 
statements on topics of current local interest, many of which received attention 
. in exhibits. By tearing a stub from the booklet and placing It in the appropriate 
container, (see picture below) , visitors could ostensibly make known, to exhi- 
biting organizations, their views on local issues ranging iprom dispensation of 
methadone to heroin addicts to curta i Iment of freeway construction. Some 2200 
visitors performed the' balloting operation. 

Local residents received yellow ballot booklets and visitors from out of town 
received green, so that differences of , opi nion based upon riasidency might be re- 
vealed in result tabulations. One thousand of the booklets (500 green and 500 
yellow) were coded to correspond to personal profiles of respondents, which were 
obtained through registretlon forms provided at the hafi entrance. The profiles 
contained information on- most of the independent personal variables used in stan- . 
dard statistical surveys, including age, sex, marital status, level of education, 
occupation and residency, ' • ■ 
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It is (mportant to note here that unfortunately the ballot consisted of rather 
hastJIy assembled and informal statements and in no sense constituted a profes- 
sional attitude survey instrument such as social psychologists use. For that 
reason, we offer it here as primarily a technique — and a valuable one — for enhan- 
cing interaction. The ballot coupons and the tabulated responses are given in 
detail in Appendix 2 and, while interesting i^nterpretai fons of the results are 
possible, no scientific validity whatsoever can-be ascribed to any such interpre- 
tations. The potential value of reliable information gained through a good survey 
instrument would, of course, be enormous to citi^Hens and to institutions serving 
them. -These and related natters are discussed in later sections. 



Because Capital City Readout sought to attract a large. and diverse audience, 
the project coordinators used various promotion techniques. The context of the 
1972 Annual Meeting provided an opportunity for advance notice to reach a national 
audience through articles and announcements placed in various regu ! an AAAS pubJi- 
cations: 

• Science magazine, which has a weekly circulation of 160,000, published 
several notices and a statement prepared by the project coordinators, 
which described concerns to be addressed by the exposition, ■ 

• AAAS Buj leti n , a newsletter mailed to 150,000 Association members, pub- 
lished an article about the exposition. The article included descriptions 
of several exhibits being prepared by local organizations, . 

• AAAS Annual Meeting Program , distributed to approximately 9,500 meeting 
attendees and others, contained articles about the exposition, a full list 
of participating organizations and a description of topics to be treated 
by exhibits. 

The exposition's focus on local concerns led to interest among local print and 
broadcast media. In addition to publicity gained through coverage of opening day 
activities on television newscasts, and in daily Washington newspapers, the ex- 
position received advance promotion through" loca 1 radio "talk shows" in which the 
project coordinators participated. Articles and announcements concerning the 
exposition appeared in newsletters and magazines circulated by organizations 
participating in the event, including among them Planned Parenthood, the World 
Future Society, the Sierra Club, and the Center for Metropolitan Studies. Articles 
from Science , the V/ashington Post and Even i ng Star are reprinted in Appendix 5. 

The project coordinators used several other loca! promotion techniques for " *" 
the popular exposition; - 

•The Smithsonian Associates and the Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, whose combined mailing lists carry a total of over 12,000 names 
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PROMOTION 




• The Woodrow WMson 1 (. hernat'iona I Center distributed leaflets printed in 
Spanish to \ocq] Lat i n Amer ican residents. 



Elementary and secondory schools in the District of Columbia and surround- 
ing Maryland and Virginia ^counties distributed promotional packages to 
students. 10,000 packages reached 600 schools throughout the region. 
Each contained prepared statements for teachers to read to their students, 
posters and leaflets describing the exposition, and a registration form 
which enabled students with special inierests to receive further infor- 
mation. . 
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STAFFING 

It Is customary for high school science departments from the host metropolitan 
region to enUst volunteer student aides for use as guides during the AAAS Annual 
Meeting. After a short briefing on the exposition, volunteers from among these 
aides answered visitors' questions, and provided assistance with the distribution 
of registration forms and issue ballots. Several aides, also recruited through 
locaj-^high school science departments, received payment to assist organizations 
with moving and Installing exhibits. 

All student aides wore white iaborc^tory coats with the -words "Capital City 
Readout" printed in large letters on the back, which helped visitors to identify 
them as information sources. A similar technique is used by the Exp lorator i um 
in San Francisco, California, a science museum which encourages young visito"s 
to-^explore exhibits freely; wearing bright red coats, students from the regivijn.* 
are hired to act as"exp I a i ners, " and can be approached by visitors seeking, iiiforma- 
. tion on various exhibits. Exposition aides could simply have coats with the 
request "ask me" emb I azoned. on them. Five aides were on duty (at various stations 
in the hall) for the eight hours each day during whicli the exposition was open 
to the pub lie - 
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COSTS AND FUNDING 

Direct costs for Capital City Readout totaled approximately $22,000, exciusive 
of exhibit costs, for which most of the participating organizations paid (16 non- 
profit and volunteer organizations received grants of $200.00 each from the AAAS 
for preparation of exhibits).' AM funds for the project were transferred from 
areas within the annual operating budget of the AAAS. 

A schedule of. estimated income and direct expense figures appears below. Costs 
not included in the total are for time of the editorial committee (estimated at. 
about 500 man hours) and for office overhead. 

SALARIES (two full time coordinators for 8 months) $10,752.96 

OPERATIONS 

Clerical'and miscellaneous services $ 624.73 

Project coordinators' travel 510.33 
Supplies for exposition hall ^, 132. 11 

Printing (ballot book, posters , leaflets) 2,206. 36 

Postage, telephone, books and publications 861.72 
Grants to volunteer and non-profit exhibitors 3 , 20 0 . 00 

$ 12,535, 25 

TOTAL $22,288.21 

Exhibit costs. ranged from $200.00 for "home-made" types to over $200,000.00 
for professionally designed and co.istructed displays. Appendix I contains information 
made available by sponsors about the costs of their exhibits. Several exhibitors 
compensated for a relative lack of finances by investing great amounts of time in 
exhibits. Construction, of CO-OPT's puppet show, for e<ample, required over 200 
hours of one person's volunteer labor. Members of the League of Women Voters built 
their legislation game over the period of a week, in a volunteer's basement. 

In most cases, grants of $200.00 barely covered expenses for exhibit materials 
and they allowed absclutely no compensation tor time spent by individuals; mem- 
bers of several volunteer and non-profit organizations expressed dismay at this, 
and said they would be reluctant to participate in such an effort again unless 
more funds were made available to them. 

3.9 

PROBLEMS, PITFALLS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

Mainly due to amounts of time, money and prior experience there were some over- 
sights and deficiencies in planning, which were reflected .in the exposition. 

• The exposition lacked complete cohesiveness and unification; exhibits 
did not present a synthesized view of local, problems, options and pp- (Vj/ 
portunities. . " - 



• A tew exhibits ^H'l t\:>\ .iddrois loc^t concerns; many did not identify 
jnd contfnun iCvif e 'v^slioiii <j;>pocto of corirnunify questions fikoly to be of 
signific3nt interest to loc^jj roiidents, 

• CIti/en feedback on policy tssuos, and Its potent iai useSi received in- 
sufficient attention t^urinn p|;:irin!riq stages j thus, 

• Issue ballots were difficult and t f rvf-consuni ng to count;- several contain- 
ed anbJgjous and biased statemor^ts, which underTninod their potential use- 
ful r.ess for accurately oval iiat 1 09 clti2en attitudes. 

in short, the exposition organizers facked sufficient resources to Identity 
properly, and plan for, potential hazards. They occosionally fojnd It necessary 
to opt ^or the expedient In IJeu of the preferred. 

The opportunity to prepare this report has allowed us to study and reflect on 
rany things which should have been considered and resolved before the oxpost tlon 
reached impiernentat ion stages. Chapter 4 examines In detail some grounds on which 
to evaluate Capital Cfty Readout, and, In so doing, derDonstratos lessons learned. 
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EVALUATION OF 
OAPITAL OITY READOUT 

It difficult to know how best to evaluate such a comnunlcation effort; ^nany 
things can be measured easily, and some apparently cannot, Of course, readily 
measured aspects often provide only part of the Infornation needed for evaluation, 
Museums, for example, ^jcnerally measure various dimensions of attendance"* 
— nuT^bers of visitors and, where possible^ their demographic characteristics and 
loigth of stay in the building but few wojid defend such neasures as trustworthy 
indicators of educational merit or amount of loforrrtatlon comnun leafed, 

^sychologl sts» sec lo legists and environmental designers have taken Increasing- 
Interest in scientific exploration of human behavior In museum settings, 3 
Literature in the field is vast, 2 |t discusses the evaluation of exhibits from 
many viev*po5nts, ranging fron surveys of viewer attitudes toward exhibits to 
unobtrusive observation of social Interaction arrong museumgoers. Such research and 
evaluation techniques require substantial Investments of rrwney, apparatus and 
labor In order to plan, measure, document, anaiyze and report. 

Few, If any, public fnformatlon expositions have been designed or observed with 
scientific rigor, possibly because to do so has not been among the objectives, nor 
with!'} the financial capabilities, of organizers, or because the pressures of a 
tight schedule make evaluation Impossible, Aside from the Irtent to count 
baMots cast by citizens on a variety of local Issues and to report results to 
interested organizations, evaluation of Capital City Readout received little con-* 
sideratlon during planning stages because planners had insufficient time. 
Even so. Capital City Readout can be evaluated in several ways. 

Perhaps the most important question to ask is: What (and how) did people learn 
frc4^ exhibits? While we cannot completely answer this question, we can show that 
citizens and organizations were Interested, participated In, and benefited from 
the exposition. This section considers generally some evidence available frorri 
Capital City Readout, which can be used to evaluate and draw cone fusions about the 
success of this endeavor and needs of similar futare events. 

4.1 

ATTENDANCE 

The figures below represent only those 4275 Individuals who completed registra- 
tion forms. Security guards and persons distributing registration forms at the 
entrance estimated a larger total of 5500 visitors ( app rox im.ate I y 30^ above the 
total registered). Naturally, the reliability of such estimates ps open to ques- 
tion, due to tne possibility of repeat visits and natural errors in casual counting 
procedures, 

DAILY REGISTRATION 
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Avg. per 


Per Cent 






Hours Open 


Total 


trants 


Hour 


Total 


Tue. 26 


Dec. 


1 Pit - 9 PH 


6 


' 1009 


126 


23,61 


Wed. 27 


Dec, 


I Fi l - 9 PM 


8 


856 


107 


20.02 


Thu. 28 


Dec, 


1 PM - 9 PM 


8 


526 


66 


12.30 


Frl. 29 


Dec, 


1 PM - 9 PM 


6 


622 


78 


1^1.55 


Sat. 30 


Dec, 


10 AM - 6 FM 


8 


1262 


158 


29,52 


TOTALS : 




5 


AO 


^275 




100 



Average per day - 855 
Average pet hour - 107 

The figures reveal some useful i nf orrr-at ion» A peak In attendance occurred on 
Saturday. Observers agree that most ''comnunity visitors" (i.e., non-AAAS members) 
attended on the weekend; families were rrost in evidence at this time. Exposition 
staff and personnel manning the exhibits thought that dally attendance was highest 
about the noon nour on Saturday and about I PM on weekdays, and that numbers 
declined steadily toward evening. Total attendance was about one-half the antici- 
pated number,^ Despite rather extensive focal promotion efforts, only slightly 
more than one-half the 5000 or so visitors were not affiliated with the AAAS and 
Its annual meeting. The exposition was expected to reach substantial numbers of 
people; results were somewhat disappointing. There Is soroe^ reason to expect that 
all attempts of thJs sort should expect such results,5//j 



As is true in many institutional a1 rempts to communicate with people outside 
the context of immediate personal noods and desires, the exposition organizers 
rt-ii iod much on the use of advance publicity to persuade people to attend: local 
media were conirictod-. ..ind nvnst <;]r3nted requests to devote space or air time to the 
e:<DO:-,! t ion, "Comnnn i t y I'^ii I I o t" i n ib..ird3^^ in newspapers and on radio carried advance 
Public noMco of tho •..•xpo'J t i <.-n , Tho artendance figures show that it is probably 
unwise to place r;reat ijiWh in fhe power of mere announcements in the media to 
draw attendance. Most of those responsible for the project believe that low at- 
tend jr^-.::- '"inijres resulted from three main factors: 

• Th-.j OAposirion W'-js i n.ip p ropr iu to I y 1 oc. iti?d in a hotel used primarily 
for conventions, rather than in a recorinf^ed community center. 6 

• The expos? rion was of relatively short duration. 

• The Dromotional material did not sufficiently intrigue members of the 
population we sought fnost to attract, and did not adequately convey to 
people the exposition's objectives. 

Potential solutions to these and other related problems are given detailed 
consideration in Chapter 4. 



Followinr) the exposition, the authors mailed informal questionnaires to part- 
icipatinq organ i I'at i ons, requesting that they: 

• Assess the public educational value of their exhibits; 

• Describe impacts (if any) of the exposition on their operations; 

• Assess the value of the entire event in terms of public response and most 
effective exhibits; and 

• Suggest ways to improve future "information exchanges." 

Requests for follow-up comments from participants met with only scattered 
response. Significantly, most of those organizations who did reply were smaller 
ones, many of which were non-profit and/or volunteer, and most of which had 
little or no prior experience with exhibits. Several governmental exhibitors 
also replied, most notably the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the 
Bureau of Mines; but response from other larger organizations was weat^. Exposition 
planning stages reflected a similar difference in t^e nature and number of re- 
sponses from large as compared to small organizations; smaller organizations, without 
existing exhibit programs, were generally far more interested in meeting exhibit 
criteria (sec part 2.2) than were larger organizations, many of which already had 
exhibits and were convinced that these would suffice. 

A selection of participants^ comments is presented here, arranged according to 
the four areas mentioned above. 

I. Discuss the educational content and value of your exhibit. Did visitors learn 
about programs and goals fostered by your organization? Could a member of 
the general public make Intelligent issue decisions on the basis of infor- 
mation conveyed through your exhibits? 

'...most visitors to our booth spent most of their time asking questions 
and filling out information request cards. It seems likely that visitors 
would be likely to make more intelligent issue decisions after this contact," 



4.2 



COMMENTS FROM PARTICIPANTS 



- U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines 



"We feel the general public could make intelligent decisions about planning 
their families, the best methods of contraception to use, and where to go 
for this service." 



- Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 



"It was our intent that members of the public would be able to make an in- 
telligent and thoughtful decision ahout abortion on the basis of information 
displayed » However, with abortion continuing to be such an especially sen- 
sitive issue, it may be more realistic for us to hope we were able to pro- 
voke, if not decision, at least more awareness." 



...IT !1AY BE i-IORE REALISTIC 



KOR US TO HOPE WE WERE ABLE TO PROVOKE, 



IP i^lOT DECISION, 



- Preterm 



AT LEAST MORE AViARENESS. 




2, Describe any ways in wh ^ participation }r\ Capital Cliy Readoat has affected {or 
will of feet) policies, programs and/or operations in your organization, f^as the 
exhibition had any Impact of a lasting nature? Discuss any "poriphoraf" benefits 
the exposition may have brought to yoL«r organization. 

"It was good for our organization to specifically list the problems in the Dist- 
rict addressed by its centers, and to prepare maps* This has helped us to real- 
ize what our programs arc providing, and many of Che materials can be used in 
other cxl\lblts . , i (and) vill be useful for years to come" 

- Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan Washtngton> D.C. 

know of) no effect other than several new contacts made with others in the 
recycling field, which have been followed up by visits or correspondence," 

- U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of. Mines 

"(We) want to explore the possibility of building on our experience with this 
display for a week-long open house exhibit in the HEW North Building* We also 
have to presume involvement by HEW during the 1976 Bicentennial Celebration, when 
10 million visitors are expected In Washington. Almost certainly the D.C. Bi- 
centennial Commission will ask major Federal departments to consider some kind 
of visitors' display, It is hard to justify the fact we are not doing something 
like this already," 

- U»S< Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

■'In general, we can say that the Capital City Readout was a helpful forum for 
some of the Ideas we have been pursuing with the Southeast Ccmmunlty. As a re- 
sult of the exposure to the KETRO planning effort, members of the District Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Prince George's County were persuaded to request 
...CAPITAL CITY RtADOUT CERTAINLY WMATA to study the Branch Avenue Line in the light of suggested alternatives. 

This is the first such study authorized by WMATA and while Capital City Readout 
PLAYED AN IMPORTANT ROLE n\ay not have been the major contributing factor, it certainly played an impor- 

tant role in the accumulation of events leading up to the study authorization. 
IN THE ACCUMULATION CF EVE^^TS LEAD IMG Any exposure to our efforts and those of the Southeast Community are beneficial 

and we did receive Inquiries from a number of people who wished to pursue fur- 
TO THE STUDY AUTHORIZATION ther the details of our activities." 

- George Washington University 
Department of Urban ana 
Regional Planning, 

" ^* 

3. Assess the value c* this kind of exposition in terms of pijbllc response. What 
kinds of people seemed to visit your exhibit? How did they appear to recct to 
what they were seeing? 

"In general, people visiting our booths were those attending the meetings rather 
than the general public. This was something of a disappointment to us because 
we were particularly interested In reaching Washlngtonians . It is also puzzling 
because publicity for the event was good." 

- Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan Washington, D.C, 

'*Overall> attendance at the exhibit was less than ve had anticipated. More ad- 
vertising in the papers and on television might have attracted more local atten- 
dance." 



- World Future Society 

"0\jr visitors incl-uded all varieties — students, medical doctors, reasearch 
workers and utility executives. In general, the people who viewed our exhibit 
were ordinary citizens; very few seemed to be scientists. Nearly all were very 
enthusiastic and asked many questions," 

- U.S. Tepartment of Interior, Bureau of Mines 



"Scientists and science students/' 



- U.S* Department of Health Education and Welfare 



"Visitors to our exhibits were professionals in family planning, K*D.'S| nu- 
clear physicists, young people and anti-abort Ion activists," 



Preterm 




'I, S'j<>3est W3y> iri wtiiv:h yogr org-jni ^jf fon might be willing fo participate in 
future public ov^Mit.j tiVo Capifaf City Readout, Define the problems you 
feel would have to l>i> resolved In order to inake the event mro worthwhile, 

■..•future exhibits of this type (should) have less participation by 
government agencies and Institutional exhibitors ,a smaller exhibit with 
somi? key points night bo more effective. It may be useful to have nearby 
rooms available for small talks and discussions.'' 

- World Future Society 

^'(Ve) would suggest more well-rounded Involvement from the community/^ 

- Preterm 



.a snack bar at the exhibit would have been appreciated by many exhibitors 
and visitors, " 

- U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines 



With a few exceptions, exhibitors enjoyed participating in Capital City Readout, 
and felt that the experience was worthwhile. Also apparently unanimous among 
exhibitors was the feeling that attendance should and could have been better. The 
seemingly contradictory cornments about the nature of people who attended the expo- 
sition may be explained by the foUowing: 

• Different organizational representatives manned exhibits at different 
times of the day; those responding to the Informal questionnaire were 
probably in the exposi t Ion hall at different times, and thus may have 
gafned different fmpressfons, 

•Individual exhibits probably attracted Individuals with advance Interest 
In subject matter being presented; this process of audience selection 
may have led observers to decide (incorrectly) that those who visited 
thoir exhibits were representative of the entire audience. 

4.3 

AN OPINION SURVEY BY THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Out of interest in the exposition and concern for public response to its programs, 
the Atomic Energy Commission (which was one of the exhibitors) had 23 staff members 
attend Capital City Readout and subsequently asked them to answer =j series of cues- 
tions about the exposition, A member of the Atomic Energy Commission's staff pre- 
pared the following si-mmary of results ffc-.i the questionnaire. It Is presented here 
as addl fiona) evaluative information, 

Number Surveyed: 18 - From the Division of Bloredicai and Environmental 
Research (DBER) 
t - From the Oak Ridge Associated Universities (ORAU) 
4 - From the Office of Information Services (CIS) 
Tota 1:23 

Approach Used: 6 - Interviewed In person or by telephone, 
17 - Completed questionnaires. 

Questions and Responses : 

1. What was the quality of the attendance at the exhibit? In other words, woufd 
you say there were many people from off the street visiting the exhibits, or 
would you say most of them seemed to be AAAS types? 

The majority of those interviewed expressed the opinion that most the atten- 
dees were AAAS types, 

2, What use of the ballots did you observe? How seriously were the ballots being 
used? 

Ten of those surveyed made no observation or had no comments. The majority of 
those responding to this question felt that there was no significant use being 
made of the ballots or that they were being used with little forethought, One 
person expressed the feeling that the ballots were being used^ seemingly 
serioualy, but were being cast before visiting the exhibit area. Another inter- 
viewee stated that there was J5uch activity putting ballots In cans with little 
^ "O diacusaion of balloted issues. He stated that no questions or discussions 



r;n |/^" asked of him, or of PEPCO's staff, concerning the metropolitan siting 
tlML>osltlon (Question No, 20 In the ballot book). 




3, How many people attended? Do you feel the attendance was high or low? 



The consensus of opinion was that attendance was low. Several compared the at- 
tendance to other :neetings they had attended and a few others stated that they 
were there only ii\ the evening or on the first day. and therefore couldn't pro- 
peily answer the question. 

4. What type questions were esked at the Atomic Energy Commission exhibit? Gen- 
erally, what was the reaction to our ej<hibit? Were -lOst visitors friendfy or 
antagonistic? 

Most persons interviewed felt that the majority of the visitors to AEC's exhi- 
bits were friendly and interested. " Persons visiting the "From Molecules to Man 
and His Environment" exhibit showed considerable interest in, and asked questions 
about, the cloud chamber and the radiation level display. Other questions con- 
cerned printed material. One person interviewed expressed hia opinion that 
about 80% of the visitors were antagonistic. Two others indicated that they ex- 
perienced antagonistic visitors and others that were skeptical. 

5. What was the quality of other exhibits? 

Generally, the opinion of those surveyed was that the qsiallty of exhibits var- 
ied, from "excellent" to "poor", and that imagination and creativity were decis- 
ive factors, rather than money invested, 

6. Do you have any other comments you would like to make? 

Most of the additional comments concerned a feeling that attendance and effec- 
tiveness of AEC's exhibits were unfavorably effected by poor location in the 
exhibit hall. 

4.4 

SOME COMPARISONS OF "ZXHIBITS 

Exhibits are usually evaluated by professionals from one or both of two perspec- 
tives: 

• Influence on visitor behavior, as measured by tfie ability of exhibits to 
attract and hold attention, shape social groupings and interaction, and 
elicit other significant physica I responses; and 

•Influence on visitor attitudes, as measured by the amount and accuracy of 
information imparted, changes in vi si tor opinions and viewers' feelings to- 
ward "experiencing" exhibits. 

The following list of criteria for evaluating exhibits, from a study of vari")us 
Atomic Energy Corrfnission exhibits^ should Indicate the range of areas currently 
considered by professionals. 

Attractiveness of Exhibit 

Ease of Comprehension 

Unity within the Exhibit 

Ability to Attract Attention 

Ability to Hold Visitor Interest 

Appropriateness of Exhibit Presentation 

Accuracy of Information Presented 

Location and Crowd Flow 

Visitor Characteristics 

Focus of Attention 

Textual Material (labels, headings, etc.) 
Relation of- Exhibit to Surrounding Area and Other Exhibits 
Design of Exhibit 
Size 

Physica I layout ' • 
Use of color 
Use of I ight 
Exhibit Items 
Quantity 

Attractiveness • ■ 

Size . 
Communication Techniques 
Sound 
Motion 

Demonstrations 
Charts 

Film ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Models • 
^Auxiliary teaching techniques 
Audience participation e> 

Because Capital City Readout was staged with insufficient funds 'and preparation /f 
time to permit rigorous evaluation o^ exhibits in the conventional sense, only ob~(/, 
servers' opinions are available to judge exhibit effectiveness, ^ 



A comment from, one representative of the Atomic Energy Commission expresses well 
the sentinents of WKiny who observed and contributed to the project: 



"Some of tlie best oxhiblts and some oC the worst were crude. Some offer- 
ed much imagination and these were best attended and got their story acc- 
ross. There appeared to be no relationship between effectiveness and in- 
vestment, in" the exhibit. \^at counted were the ideas, the imagination, and 
the people involved." 

Among the relatively crude and inexponstve <tess than S250 construction costs) 
xhibits which attracted and sustained great visitor attention were: 

•A legislation game devised by the League of Women Voters, in which visitors 
rolled dice and walked through a series of squares representative of sta- 



ges i n 



• A display of contraceptive devices prepared by Planned parenthood; and 

• A puppet 5how titled "Don't Sle^p While the Bull Dozes/' produced by . 
Co-ODt (Coalition on Optimum Growth), which dramatized the causes of 
urban concestion- 
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Certain intermediately elaborate exhi bi ts (costing between S250 and $1000, ex- 
clusive of costs for equipment) also appealed to Visitors strongly. These included.* 

• A living-room nockup, prepared by the Mitre Corporation-, in which visi- 
tors could sit on chairs or couches and experiment with interactive cable 
television equipment; 

• A mockup of an abortion rl inic reception room, prepared by Preterm, in 
which visitors could study literature, photographs and a short slide pre- 
sentation about abortion procedures; 

• A pair of air-Inflated bags' by Chrysalis Corporation containing rear pro- 
jection 'screens which resembled gigantic television screens and displayed 
movies on various topics;, and 

• A display sponsored by HEW, which permitted visitors to test equipment de- 
signed to aid physically handicapped persons. 

FinaMy, severa I of the most elaborate exhibits (rn«;tinn the organizations in 
some cases over $100,000) ^attracted and held viewer attention. Notable among them 
were: . 

•A temporary v/eather station, prepared by the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, which displayed information about local weather 
conditions on machines linked to satellites; and 



WHAT COUNTED WERE THE IDEAS, 
THE IMAGINATION, 
'AND THE PEOPLE INVOLVED. 



BEST .COPY AVAILABLE 
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'A display and demonstration by NASA of equipment designed to monitor vi 
ha I si'gns in space-bound astronauts. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Categori zation. and comparison of exhibits on tho basis of cost alone is rather 
futile, since success in attracting and holding viewers seems dependent on other 
more importaiV"*- factors. Indeed, several of the obviously- very expensive exh ibi ts 
appeared also lo attract the least number of visitors. For examp 1 e^ the conventron- 
3 1 ^'unpacked from a crate" displays offered by the Atomic Energy Commission, PEPCO, 
and several others* drew fewer visitors than the home-made variety, prepared by the 
League of Worr,;»n Voters and others. 

Location within the exhibit hall might be offered as a significant variable in- 
fluencing exhibit attendai^ce; however, observers agree that (.1) a majority of people 
visited all areas, and C21 v^rtain exhibits, remote from entries, exits and major 
circulation paths, rereiveci substantial visitor attention. 

Realizing their untested and unresearched nature, we, nonethe I ess, of f er the 
fol lowina conclusions concerning exhibit effectiveness at Capital City Readout: 

• The presence of human attendants added an important and useful education- 
al dimension to exhibits since it allowed issue-oriented dialogue between 
visitors and representatives of organizations. Attendants also helped to 
assure that visitors understood the significance of exhibit materials in 
the context of the exposition's theme. 

•Exhibits displaying objects of intrinsic Interest — items which visitors 
coufd study, handle or manipulate — were very attractive, but In some 
cases left the organizers with an Impression that visitors were only pre- 
occupied with equipment, and learned little about social issucG or Gcicr.ti- 
fic prlnr^Jpfes. This effect was apparently diminished when exhibit atten- 
dants made efforts to explain the significance of interesting objects 
and equipment, as did personnel attendli^g NASA's and HEW's exhibits. 

• Exhibits with visual images and sounds discernable from remote locations 
drew the most visitors. Concise, unified presentations < for example, the 
sound and. slide show offered by Pre-Term, and the Co-Opt puppet show) 
sustained visitor attention better than did longer or relatively undirected 
exhibits (for example, displays which required visitors to "brc;v'se"). 
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Only a few exhibitors (notably Preterm, Planned Parenthood and Co-Opt) 
actua f I V presented their ideas strongly in the local problem-and solution-oriented 
•context suggested by publicity for Capital City Readout. Assuming the publicity 
worked, visitor expectations may not have been met by exhibits which failed to un- 
derscore issues. 

A host of fechniCj^l and logistical problems accompanied the exposition: orien- 
tati^Q.a^of exhioits to the hall entrance so visitors could, upon entering, have an 
'Overvlew^of exhibits; noise interference among nei'ghboring exhibits; layout of the 
exposition hall to meet space requirements of individual exhibitors; and crating, 
transport and storage of exhibit materials. 

Also, visitors had nn pres^rlhpd <;finiiftnce in which to view exhibits and process 
issue ballots. One possible solution to this problem v/ould have been to allow 
ballots to be cast directly in. front of (or near to) exhi bi ts, rroncerned with the 
issue in question. No strong relationship existed between statements on the ballots 
and materials in exhibits. The content of each exhibit was not always clearly set 
forth, which could easily have been done with a large sign or placecard identify- 
ing the exhibit's theme. This was an especially acute problem with continuous, un- 
attended movies, where a sign would have helped visitors to identify films In pro- 
■gress. Finally, a map of the exposition ha ! f , perhaps placed in the bal lot book^,.-— >v 
would have provided visitors with an overview of exhibits and their sponsors. f/^j 



4.5 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS WITH THE UNDERTAKING 

Experiences with Capital City Readout and a review of comments from observers 
reveal several major areas wh ich requi re consideration and improvement for future 
community information expositions: 

• Synthesis and representation of a range of viewpoints may be difficult to 
achieve simultaneously. Synthesis requires strong coordination of planning 
and design, while presentation of balanced views may require participation 
by i^any interest groups. How can information be made comprehensive, under- 
standable, and unbiased? 

•-Credibility and effectiveness are attributes which exposition sponsors and 
'planners should possess if public trust is to be maintained in the honesty 
and worth of the effort. Strong affiliation with a single organization- is 
likely to arouse publ ic suspicion that imotives behind exposition feedback 
activities are promotional, i.e., that information is unfairly slanted to 
"sell" attitudes toward problems and solutions favored by particular interest.,, 
groups. Also, many persons believe (perhaps somewh':>t correcti y) that most 
institutions are quite specialized, and might, therefore, have little abi- 
lity or legitimate interest in affairs of the whole community. Appropriate 
and. capable existing institutions, and ways to develop new ones, should be 
identified. 

•Communication between organizations and citizens raises fundamental ques- 
tions: what kinds of citizen feedback are useful to policymaking organiza*^ 
tions, and to the citizens themselves; what kinds of information, and how 
much, do particular non-expert audiences need on problem and policy topics; 
what are the best ways to present- information on the complex and changing 
affairs of society? New methods of communication, taking advantage of 
advances in information technology, should be developed for use in these 
contexts. 

• Maintenance of exhibit and citizen response-gathering programs ovsr extend- 
ed periods of time is cost.ly. Every organization is constrained by limited 
human and financial resources. Hnw c?n substantial costs be absorbed or 
offset? 

• Location of exposition activities i:ffects attendance characteristics. Cen- 
tral ization of exhibits creates geographic isolation; failure to locate ex- 
positions in recognized and highly trafficked civic areas leads to reliance 
on expensive and sometimes unreliable publicity deviceis. Cttlzen access to 
information is limited by the hours during which an exposition Is "open" 

and persons who must be elsewhere at those times are exciudeo. Buildings carry 
with ti.em cultural biases, to the extent that some people will avoid places 
they perceive as being "for someone else." Appropriate exposition loca- 
tions, to reach Intended" audiences, should be identified. 

• Linkage to similar or related activities in other regions of the nation 
would help to improve community Information efforts. Information on events 
and methods used In other areas of the country is difficult to obtain and 
use effectively. How can reports on various" experiences, amd lessons 
learned from them, be disseminated to other communities? 

• Evaluation should be made of potential Impacts which innovative communica- 
tion methods can have on pub 1 ic understand I ng of, and citizen participation 
in, community dec I lion-ma k I ng processes. Very litir-? Is known Jbout appli- 
cations of interactive display media to such processes. 

We have identified these seven areas of concern for future popular expositions bas- 
ed on our direct personal experience with "Capital City Readout, on comments provided 
by participants, on Interviews with persons having related Interests or abilities, 
and on research Into literature on Interactive display media. Each source of informa- 
tion posed substantial and Important questions ^bout ways to improve future exchanges 
of regional Information, many of which are . ref I ected In the concerns outlined above. 
Chapter 5 suggests some potential answers to these questions, gleaned from many of the 
same sources. 

4,6 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION 

Out of six major goals for Capital City Readout, four were well satisfied, one 
was not, and evidence on another is not yet In (see section 2,1 for a complete state- 
ment of goa Is) : 

•We demonstrated the viability of a new mode of communication on regional 
issues. 

• Organizations — involved In Identification and solution of problems — dis- 
Q played information on a number of Important regional problems. Citizens and 

brgani zationa I representatives discussed Issues. 
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• 2200 citrzens registered their views on ioca! issues but these were not re- 
ported j^o organizations. 

• riftVftlnnftH rnmmiin irgtion tech,n!<5ues and organizational procedures for 
possible use in other places. 

• It remains to be seen whether the exposition stimulated simi lar subsequent 
efforts. ■ 

The preceding chapter contained detailed analysis of attendance, exh I bit effective- 
ness and presented comments from participants. Salient comments and criticisms of the 
effort are summarized below. 

Attendance at Capital City Readout totaled nearly 5500, which was slightly over one 
half the anticipated number.^ Promotion, whi !e extensive, was not effective in 
persuading many members of low 'income and minc'ity groups to attend. Location of the 
exposition in an expensive hotel probably discouraged attendance by local residents. 

Smaller non-profit and vol unteer organ i zations were generally more responsive than 
large institutions to exhibit development guidelines, which requested displays focused 
on specific focal problems and efforts being made to solve them. Most participat- 
ing organizations expressed satisfaction with the exposition, although several cited 
low attendance a dissappolritment. rui b^'vejai organizations, the exposition pro- 
vided a valued first opportunity to build exhibits, some of which have received re- 
gular subsequent use. 

Exhibit attendants added significantly to communication and education processes. 
They helped to create a dialogue between individual citrzens and policymaking insti- • 
Tut ions. In exhibits, there appean«?d to be little relation between the amount of 
fnoney invested and ability to attract and sustain visitor attention; imaginative de- 
sign ideas were most important. 

• Large visual images, sounds, and objects of intrinsic fntere-..'r attracted the most 
visitors to the exhibits. Static, undirected, two-dimensional displays did not 
attract and sustain peoples' attention. 

A number of problems will confront simi lar future efforts. These Include: syn- 
thesis of exhibit topics; credibility and effectiveness of organ i zers and sponsors; 
adequate planning and preparation time; forms and effective uses of citizen f<3edback; 
methods of communication through exhibit media; and planning and^ carrying through 
necessary evaluations of exposition effectiveness. 

The exposition was successful in that' it so far has .sat i sf ied four of the six 
major goals set for it. .In add i t ton, over 5000 people viewed the exhibits at an 
average rate of 1000 per day; local newspapers, television and radio stations took 
considerable interest In the event;, and many people and institutions have expressed 
interest in the concept. ^ v 




COMMUNITY INFORMATION EXPOSITIONS 

LESSON$ AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TNE FUTURE 




HeCOMMEND/O'iONS 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FUTURE OOMMUNITY 
EXPOSITIONS 

Indjv -^juals considering future community expositions should pay particular atten- 
tion to the fol lowing' seven Interrelated areas: synthesis of Information, balance 
of viewpoints, credibility of the sponsoring or organizing group, effectiveness in 
working with diverse groups, participatory planning, coordination and long-term 
viability of the exposition. 

These seven areas certainly do not cover all of the aspects of the substantive 
pianning and development which future efforts will encounter. Our purposes are to 
(I) identify the most serious difficulties facing future efforts and (2) explore ways 
to approach them. Problems and examples of solutions with general and widespread 
app I Ication. are discussed here. In hopes that suggestions put forth will be useful to 
a variety of groups from different regions. (Of course, great care should be taken 
at the beginning to define the goals to be attained and-to ensure that appropriate 
procedures are set up to accompi Ish* those goalsK 

5.1 

SYNTHESIS AND BALANCE OF VIEWPOINT 



I bout 
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Information on social problems and alternatives comes l.n many forms, on many 
topics, from many sources. One result Is fragmented knowiedge arnong citizens a 
.problems and the full range of opportunities facing their communities. 

Community expositions should serve to synthesize the overwhelming array of infor- 
mation on regional problems and policy a Iternatives. Representation of a full range 
of opinions and views may hinge.pn participation by a broad range of interest groups, 
especially the relatively powerless, in planning and implementation stages. Such 
is the reasoning behind a recent movement In American schools of architecture and 
ujudii plaiir.Iiiy tuwdiu "ddvocacy planning," the provision of volunteered profession- 
al service^' to citizen groups otherwise unable to afford them. 

When it comes to popular communlcatio.n efforts, however, participation by many 
organizations presents problems. Capites I City Readout, which had exhibits prepared 
by 40 different groups, was confusing to some visitors, who readily understood the 
importance and message of individual exhibits, but couldn't understand the place of 
individual exhibits In an apparent overall scheme. Participation by organizations 
with varied Interests and views tends -to meet the need to achieve balance In what 
is presented, but the need to synthesize these views remains as a major intellect- 
ual and organizational problem with the mu I ti -sponsor approach. 

.Groups in several cities have tried to organize community Information within 
easily understood and comprehensive f rame'-^orks. - Most of these efforts can be placed 
In one of three" genera I categories: (1) organization by issues; (2) organization by 
Ihemes; or (3) organization by process. 

Issues are often used as a context for presenting Information and gauging pop- 
ular opinion, perhaps because they are easily Identified as areas of- popular concern. 
One needs only to become familiar with the content of local news media reports in 
order to develop a sense .of current community issues; the questions posed in Capital 
City Readout ballots were formulated essentially from thic kind cf observation. 

Referenda tend to focus on issues (which can range from fluoridation of water 
supplies, to construction and support of educational facilities, to funding of mass 
transportation systems), and, although local news media disseminate vast amounts of 
information on many aspects of such controversies, issues are generally unsatis- 
factory as a basis for activities which aim to improve communication processes and to 
enhance popular understanding of a complete range of community needs and opportu- 
nities. 

Issue-oriented Information tends to be concerned with only a few (often polar-- 
IzedX solutions to problems, rather than with a full range of options and oppor- 
tunities. Fundamental, underlying questions rarely- receive adequate attention, if 
they are raised at all. Such Issues, with their short-term focus and narrow scope, 
present only scattered bits and pieces of larger questions which urgently need to 
be better explored. f*?3^ 



Thcrios h.3V0 boon used, vyith better success, to focus public I nforrnat ion on topics 
of li5fin<i concern, rony of which cjn bo t-r.^m--: ) o tod [oto isauos, Museums often 
oriont oxh i b I ^>^'5 K^ri.il to tticno?.^ Tho Buro:iu of I ntern.3 1 ion.i I fxposltions in 
P ir f ^>, v^hfrf, ov/v^r<:.rM>- W I "txoo*' vonffirci5, <|r-}nts £'P0Cl3) status to ovonts which 
fociji or; scv-:i*jc M--r-*'., r..tiU)its for the 1974 Spok:in::> World TxposMioti (Expo 
* 7U :.iro to b'l rou.iMfH*d wiMi th-' IthM-nj "ti-rt M^n Cin livC; Work .::^rd P]ay In Hjrrony 
With Hi:, F.nvlror.^ont ,"2 Dfsnov' ^nJ, \o:>, rol ioG on tho u^e of thematic strjcturos 
tor orn >ni it ion, as In "Torx>rrcwl ind" md "!l3in Sfroet,'^ 

Gon^idt-rei aig'iCi niojt exhibit tt-of'K:»5 (whon not irroievont} are too brojci pl-.iti'- 
t 1 n:i'j3 ^::) nr^r/ido rroro thjn n \'<-^ry loror/il t.^':k'jroi!nd for i nf ornv.i t Ion , Of course^ 
this is 3n jr'ipor tan t fufv:tion which si'iO'jId not bo ignored, Too of ton, thou'jh, ci 
tho'^io sorvos onty to collect utuJor ono. l:ibol incorplo^o sot of yrO.'5^;lY rolstod con- 
cepts, Kowovor, If o<irefuiiv -oncoiv.oJ, thoros cr^n provido a cloar an6 co^^prohen- 
M orfj^jnf.^0 popuJjr i n for.fn."i 1 1 on ond cftixon prir t i c 1 p3t i on procosses, 

Si-inif'c.jnr t^x^irolos nro such procoss-or ? on tc?d of forts as ^'Go3 i s for OcjHas" in 
To>c.;iS, ord tho qrowinq rurbor of '*Yonr ?000" projocts in soch places as H-awa i 1 and 
Soittio, W::jsh i nqton , or "^owwrov^" projects In Ccif ifornia arid Mass-achf.'setts and^ 
to 3 lessor oxt^nlt ."'^Choicos for * 7;? in tk'vs York City/' Those of forts attempt 1o 
Jiroct ttu> ittontion ot oxports, tfio public and other po I icy?^«3kers toward the future 
0» a rojSon, to idonttfy and dofino problems and options, to establish priorities 
and to achiovo consonsas on c;oa I 5 . Such activities provido a fairly comprehens i vo 
an.j f v:i>sod context for oopular corinun i cat 1 on and citizen participation activities. 




T^o "SL^:.'ttio 2000 '•^o.^or*- to C i 1 1 .rons , " 3 j supplement to local newspapers, oo'^- 
tainod lists of i?ais ("statements of desired levels of achievement") and objectives 
("Measurable ->hor t-rjr.qo steps toward achiovirq the goals'^) tor the future of 
Sodttfo. Task ^orcos conposod of citizens, professionals, civil servants and 
businessmon oroparod statements of ^joals, objectives a'id strategies for irnplDmon- 
tat ion . 

Tho task forces were assembled so that each might bo especially well-suited to 
consider one of twelve areas: 

Cj^Ttunty; diversity and unlqaeness for nolgborhoods and a sense among 
residents' of belonging to a larger conmiunUy. 

Do^vntov>Tt az\d >fajor A cti vity Center s; concentration of cultural, recreation- 
al, commorcial and governmental facilities as a means of providing community 
focus and vitality. 

tconqmy and Rc onoinic Security; development of an economy less dependent on 
fluctiiatlng aerospace industry > and provision of more Jobs to minorities, 

Educa ti on and Commanicat i on; use of community resources to extend opportu- 
nities for porconal growth to all Individuals. 

Knvtronincnt - Pollution, Population and Energy ; control of forces wbicli 
threaten health and welfare of residents. 

Gove rnment a nd Citizen Participation ; modernization of laws and procedures 
to permit more effective and equitable citizen invoIvcTr.cnt In local and 
regional comjnunity affairs. 

Hous ing ; provision of living arrangements based upon individual needs and 
desires, rather than upon standards. 

Law and Just ice ; provision of fair and speedy trials to thoce accused of 
crimiiidl uficnse, and programs which rehabilitate to those who are convic- 
ted* 

i^ecre at ional , Cult ural and hoisur e Ac t Ivit les ; improvement of opportunities 
for recreation, use of leisure time, and understanding, enjo>Tnent cf, and 
participation in the arts. 

S ocial and Health Services ; provision of comprehensive, readily available 
care so that optimum health and well-being nay be enjoyed by everyone. 

So c Iji 1 J u s 1 1 c e and Hu na n R c so u r c c s ; extension of equal opportunities In all 
areas to all people. 

Transpo r t a t ton - Utilities - N e w T ec hno logi cs; planning > implementation and 
operation of transportation and utility systems to achieve the social, eco- 
nomlc and environmental goals of the people of Seattle, 

Seattle ii'GOQ a^d othiT sI^^Har efforts provide fsr citizen port ic i pat ion In j 
.■process of planning] con^nu^tty qoa I 5 an'j develop! n-j strato'^ios for i np I omen to t i on , as 
der'Onst ra t-id by tho exc-rrpt on the left. 



Ti^,^ '-Year 2000'7"Tor>orroft''V"0ca I s" activities offer an excellent '^ay tc o^g.ini/e 
"'rs of cor^r.jni ty Interest and or.ablo citizens to help identify connunity problems 



El^JC'ptions and implerront poncles. Corr^nunity "outreach" of those rrovemont 
h r ii mim i fii i iii jrved well by use of exhibit media in addition to nGwspapers, radio and 



s wou I d 
television, H.^ 



CREDIBILITY 
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Malnratnlng public trust In tho Inf-egrlty of inforrncjtlon rocoivo^ Is an imporJjnt 
neoJ to be coi'^s iOeroii in JovoloprFion t of any prcgr<,>n ainiud at largo, rofativcly jndif- 
ferontiatod citizon audiences. This probtcn i? especially :3cuto whien considering 
options, sinco ar> ontiro of fort can be easMy discredited if special Interests are 
Mrikod (oven incorrectly) with prorotion of particular views. 

It I not enough that an organisation responsible for popular cornrnun icat i on 
efforts b£ unt?iased in its approach; the public njst bo ccnvinced of the fad, and 
so must- other crqan 1 zat ions whose participation is sought. In he heat of debutt? 
c:\''^r P'ihfic i<=.:-i;o-, oven the fK-^sf neutral org<.ni Uv,3t 1 ons, wifh ^\:q broadest pub tic 
purposes, can be accused of failure to be objective. 

^ho p rob I en discussed here has tc do with imaqcs, hold by citizens and institj- 
t^ons, of those who plan and coordinate infornation activities; the final effort 
i^ill be judqeci not cn ! y on the basis of Its merits, buf a1<;o on the basis of who 
was responsible for It. Motives of the AAAS were suspected by some groups invited 
to participate in Capital City Readout. One group offered the view that the exposi- 
tion represented nothing nore than an attempt by an ostab I i shment Institution to 
"look relevant." Some wondered why an organisation of scientists would (apparently) 
take sudden interest in communicating with citizens about social prcbloms. 

The credibility and effectiveness of an organization responsible for planning 
and coo'dfnation of public information activities jppears to hinge on at least 
three critical factors: 

♦ A reputation for impartiality and unbiased interest In conimunlcat lag with 



• Contacts among many kinds of organizations within government, acadomia, pri- 
vate enterprise and public service; and 

• Access to expert knowledge in many fields. 

Most of the various "Tofrorrow/Vear 2000'' groups discussed In Section 5.1 have 
these attributes. Several were originated by tocal or state government, or by groups 
of individuals with extensive community contacts and local political experience. Sev- 
eral groups, besides governmentaf and academic organizations, have the needed charac- 
teristics* Among these groups are research institutes, professional societies, vol- 
unteer, certain other non-profit organizations and even some trade associations. 
AM of these organizations have irriportani resources , many of which could be directed 
toward popular cormun t cat Eon on regional problems and options. Several siich organ- 
izations have begun recently to devote substantial attention to problems and alter- 
native futures In specific regions*^ Some have made, or plan, considerabfe ef- 
forts to impro'/<^ citizen participation and popular conrr,un5 cat i on on ccmTiunity issues, 



t^esojrch, trade and proresslonal organizations have the uniq^je additional advan- 
tage of a national network with active local branches. Such national Influence could 
significantly aid efforts to initiate, coordinate and facilitate communication/ 
participation activities (which may have similar needs) in different regions of the 
country . 

Participation by local orran i zat Ions in planning and coordination of popular com- 
munication efforts IS essential if the cooperation and trust of cititcns and focal 
institutions are to be secured. Consideration must be given to processes such that 
the participation can occur most offectivofy. 

Capital City Readout had a relatively sirrple executive structure since 
respons i b i i i ty for the event rested primarily with the AAAS staff involved; as 
stated, a three-member editorial committee formulated and interpreted policy and 
two project coordinators carried it out. There is reascn to bet f eve that a 
stmt Jar arrangement would be possible and desirable In future p'*ojects. A number 
of people, either representing organizations or acting as Individual citizens, 
night compose a committee to initially formulate objectives, interpret policy, pro- 
vide guidance, and periodically review progress. A smaller grcLfp of skilled 
individuals, working reguiarJy and closely, could be responsible for development of 
specific exposition design details* 

Sjfflcient time, funds and appropriate skills are perhaps most critical to 
effective planning and coordination. Six months should be enough time ror citizens 
and persons well versed in community organization and popular comiriunicati on to 
assemble an exposition. In our experience, the bulk of such a period could most 
profitably be devoted to design of exhibits and development of a citizen response 
program. As Implied In the arrangement described two paragraphs above, a clear set 
of goals and objectives should be developed at the outset by a group representative 
of community needs and interests, as has been done In the various ^'Goals'7 
"Choices'7"2000'7"Tomorrow'' activities. Planning and coordination of a comtmunlty 
Interactive exposition could then become, with a clear mandate, the respons f bll 1 ty 
of an executive staff devoted full time to the effort, 0^) 
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VIABILITY AND MAINTENANCE OVER TIME 

To be an effective part of community Information and citizen participation 
processes, interactive popular expositions require sustained existence, Apart from 
Initial costs, two inport.^nt exposition components represent the major area of 
expense because thoy require; regular and continued attention: 

• Maintenance, operation, monitoring, evaluation and modification of infor- 
mation displays; and 

• Collection, analysis, I ntorprotat Ion and reporting of citizen responses to 
information. 

To become more sel f-support ] nq, popular expositions should; 

• CcMordinato with programs of existing community Institutions (museums, 
librdfies, television and radio stations, newspapers and magazines); and 

• Encourage the redirection of resources within existing community institu- 
tions toward support of communication/participation activities. 

Pilot projects and particular components of long term citizen participation 
activities may remain attractive to various funding sources. Museums, for 
example, often obtain funds for special projects consistent with the alms of govern- 
ment and private granting organizations. At present, these include programs on 
various facets of ''pollution" or the "energy crisis,'' or on related scientific 
principles. Several citizen I nformat 1 on/ 1 nvol vement campaigns based on the use of 
new communication technologies currently survive on an experimental basis with 
grant funds. 

A well coordinated planning effort could conceivably secure grant funds from 
various sources sufficient to produce a major and sustained expos i t ion/ feedback 
project In at least one community, But if it is to extend to several or many com- 
munities, the opportunity to create participatory expositions must not be contingent 
solely on the alms and capabilities of grantors: ways muot be sought to Initiate 
and sustain the activity by integration of existing and modified community 
resources . 

Museums, libraries, television and radio stations, newspapers and magazines are 
among the most important corrrriun I cat ion resources available for use in conjunction 
with popular expositions. Their use in proper combination represents a way to 
insure long-term viability and maintenance for new forms of communication/ 
participation activities* 

Museums of science, 'art and history have recently begun to voice commitment to a 
new urban ro!e. A report to the Department of ti^uslng and Urban Development by a 
special committee of the American Association of Museums recommends: 

Serious examination of the communities in which museums exist, with a 
view to discovering needs which can be met by the re-dlrectlon of mu- 
seum resources and ways in which the museum can more effectively serve 
the community.^ 

[Museums should give highest priority to] exhibitions, acquisitions 
and programs relevant to current urban needs and problems, including 
as subjects, but not limited to, the population explosion, the environ- 
mental crises, war, aging, disease, drug &buse, Inter-group relations 
and the histories of neighborhoods within the city,* 

Vijseunris have vast c/;porfonco with ways to interpret complex subject matter 
through exhibits, Their attention wiif probably be increasingly directed toward 
problems and opportunities faced by conmunlties they serve, fluseums can con- 
tribute in other Important wiys: 

Two new familiar museum resources have special relevance to the new 
neighborhood museums and other urban projects struggling Into 
existence with the coll, .'.oration of the museum* These are the offi- 
ces of funding and development and the departments of education, 
public information and community relatloss. 

The funding office Is a relatively new pnrt of the museum staff, 
created out of the growing recognition that the traditional sources 
of financial support are no longer sufficient to carry on, let alone 
expand, the programs of the museum. Such offices have made close 
studies of the new sources of museum funds In private foundations 
and government depar t.uent s . Even more relevant, these offices have 
mastered the somewhat stylized language developed by those public 
and private bureaucracies. They know, for example, the minimum 
boundaries of control that are ^^^solutely essential to the obtaining 
of funds from those sources an may easily never come to mind 

when proposals are being formilatc o community representatives 
inexperienced in the process. The of museum offices of funding 
and development can serve as a kind of switchboard and translation 
bureau, re-writing the plans of community centers into language 
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nectlng the potentialities of community centers with the government 
and prlv. te fundd that are dedicated, In general, to similar pur- 
poses. In some cotnnuntties, that service alone will prove of nwre 
immediate, short-term and even long-term service than anything else 
the museum does in the field.' 

Libraries are another existing community which could bo utilized to increase 
the viability and depth of public Inforroatton expositions. Substantial amounts of 
additional Information could be made easily accessible to people by orienting 
reading selections to subjects raised In exhibits, A member of the American 
Library Association suggests that libraries are llkoly places to locate problems- 
and-pol icy exhibits, and that Interactive dovJces, such as issue ballots or 
quostionna i res> can casUy bo distributed, collected and processed, using 
existing library staff and equipment.* 

Local prjnt and broadcast media can provide some necessary Information dis- 
semination and collection services, In the Atbany-Troy-Schenectady region of 
New York State, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute collaborated with \o<ca\ newspapers 
and television static s to produce a special project titled ''Feedback: Citizen 
Invofvemont In Educa*. ^ .n,"* TV programs were broadcast In conjunction with news- 
paper articles on the topic of education, explanations of the project and an 
"Issue ballot," Viewers were asked to mark and return baMots by mall after 
watching telecast discussions among community teaders, students, parents, educators 
and local school system representatives, Newspapers then published results of the 
balloting, portions of which were used by the project team to design questions for 
consideration in subsequent broadcasts, articles and baMots. 

This example indicates important ways In which several existing community 
resources (newspapers, magazines, television and radio stations, university computer 
centers) can be used to produce more interactive and participatory processes of 
public Information and decision-making, Ba I lot I ng/report i ng activities may becorr^e 
regular activities of popular print and broadcast media. Interactive expositions 
would benefit from strong association with such projects since the- expend! ture re- 
quired to gather, process, analyze and report citizen responses to policy questions 
would be accommodated by ordinary communication nedJai 

The solution to the problem of Insuring that an exposition or other popular 
communication activity has long-term viabilUy — Ue., Is dynamic, flexible and 
financially secure — involves understanding and effective use of existing com- 
munity resources, which can range from public communication media to public parks* 

We suggest that innovations in popular communication on community topics can 
be made rrore enduring and (ess difficult to finance through the Integration and 
redirection of programs in Institutions such as museums, libraries, television and 
radio stations and newspapers. Clearly, citizen access to information is also 
Improved. As more institutions and facilities become Involved in popular communi- 
cation activities, "outreach" to community members (some of whom might not be 
reached by a more limited approach) will Increase in ef feet iveness, as is argued in 
the next section. 

5.5 

OUTREACH TO THE COMMUNITY 

Public information displays should be located in noany different places so that 
people can encounter them easily In the course of daily work .and leisure activity. 

Capital City Readout was staged in a large, expensive hotel, located in an area 
alien to many residents of V^ashlngton, D.C. Attendance did not represent a cross 
section of Washington's population; many segments of the local community 
particularly Blacks, Latin Americans, and those with middle and lower income -- were 
under-represented. In retrospect, a hotel was undoubtedly a poor choice for the 
site of a popular community exposition. 

Events of a pubf Ic , nature should occur in places recognized as community terri- 
tory '->nd reached easily by people who need to be attracted. The problems of 
cultural bias and geographic isolation do not pertain only to hotels in large 
cities; museums, universities, libraries, civic centers, and certain shopping 
districts are viewed by many persons as "places for someone else." Displays should 
be located In, for example, such places as: 

♦ Enclosed shopping malls 

♦ Muse'J^'S 

♦ Downtown street corners and sidewalks 

♦ Parks, squares, fountains, and other outdoor public spaces 

♦ L i brar ies 
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♦ School s 

♦ Playgrounds 

♦ Storefront windows 



• Government and other public buildings 



• Sub'.vays, bus terminals, airports and railroad stations 

InteqrrjMon of n public information display network with human movement net- 
works — loc.;iliori '-.f i,'vj ibifs In j^lacGs frequented regularly by nany people — 
ralsoc. quosMon-i rf -.'i I <^chn i 1 njtu ro. Exhibits of the typo found in mcscums and 
other places to which people must ruake special visits would probably be inappropriate 
in sotr trigs whore human traffic amounts are greater and attention spans are neces- 
.sar.ijy more brief. 

Tr.ivellin-i exhibits, especially r.ijoeur one^-;;, are now comnon The Snithsonian 
I t I tu-f ion Travel Ifng Cxhibit SorloL-. ( G ITC.S) of I ors, on hundreds of to()ics, dis- 
plays which are dursible, easily * tr.msportod, assembfed and d i sassefnb led . Most 
itinoranr exhibits, however, arj excoodinqly dull. From the standpoint of capturing 
and holding viewer cittentlon, They do not compare well even with stationary exhibits 
found in the "parent" museum (m-iny of which also fail to attract and sustain 
attention). For the most part, trave I I i ng l^f<h i b i ts are little more than, a series 
of f roe-stand i ng or wall-mounted panels, each covered wfth two-d irrens iona i images 
and explanatory text, like pages from a giant, but otherwise rather ordinary, 
textbook primer, and every bit as uninteresting. 

Situations in which exhibits are likely to stay for longer periods of time (In 
places where there "irn always people, as in a subway .stat ion ) can be treated as in a 
museum or exposition, since similar problems and design criteria are applicable. 
In addition to stat i onary sxh i b i ts , exhibits that can travel quickly and easily 
. f rom 0 I ace to c I ace are needed . 





BEST CJf^y AVAILABLE 



CS/DC.INC .Milwaukee 
Many museums. 



ibrarios and municipal governments have impfemented "programs- 



on-wheels" to develop the feeTing among disenfranchised citir^cns that public 
institutions are "reaching out" to them. Mobile city halls and complaint centers 
— offices inside trucks or trailers — now exist in New York and Boston. 
They enable citizens, who might not otherwise be able or willing, to have direct 
personal contact with government. Boston ^s "Center for Choice'* activities carried 
displays Dnd riuest ionna i res on urban problei^s into many of that city's neighbor- 
hoods, making use of a remodeled tractor~tra 1 I or 



More elaborate forrris of itinerant display media h.;ve been proposed. Hewitt 
Crane of .fhe Stanford Research Center envisions rr.ulN-modia travelling shows, in 
the tradition of the Chautauqua covered wagons and tent Chautauqua shows which 
toured the United States about the turn of the century. Like its predecessors. 
Crane's travelling shows would mix entertainment with debate on current issues 
among experts, politicians and citizens. Ho suggests further that interactive 
exhibits be added to the repertoire of travelling shows. 

Arch i gram Architects of London developed a project titled "Instant City," 
which envisioned mobile caravans travelling between urban confers. Their purpose 
would be to make available in one spot a complete array of urban services, ranging 
from entertainment and education to counselling on social problems. 

There are strong arguments for decentralizing the location of exhibits on 
jriatters of community interest ^ind for placing them in areas regularly frequented 
by citizens in the course of their daj]y activities. The i n i t ja I def i n i 1 1 on of 
forum imparted a sense of physical place the marketplace, center of public busi- 
ness and of the community. One purpose of work in the area of popular communication 
and citizen participation is to restore a sense among all citizens that there is an 
anproDriate, identifiabte and easily reached place in the community for learning, 
d i scu ss ) ng an d becom i ng i n vo ) ve d . 

For some communities, a new form of community center is emerging: 



A new kind of civic center — the shopping mall — is blossoraing across 
the nation and changing the lives of millions of U.S. families. For a 
substantial portion of America's 85 million suburbanites, and for many, 
city-dwellers, too, the mall. is replacing the old corner drugstore, 
the city park and^Maln Street as the core of community belonging in £1 y) 
i\merica 



The Natiork^s 15,000 shopping centers arc not only places of retail tradoj rvany 
now of^or n wm.'o r.in>;io of 50ciol services and programs in addition to recrcdt fcna I 

oppor t'jn 1 1 1 OS : 

Some urban specialists, Including Professor (Stephen) Burks of 
George Washington University, believe that shopping centers arc a 
wave of the future and will become even more Important to American 
society. Malls, Mr, Burks predicts, will become the focal points for 
a variety of governtnontal services, as well as social centers, making 
such facilities more easily accesslbloj* 

Stii'Jiot) indic'jito th<.■i^ shopping fri^l fs, next to work and homo, aro whoro roro and 
r-oro ■^rM}riCJ^^s 5pond ^ho largest part of their tine. As thoy do> donar>:is Qrow 
for noncor-r^orc I T I f ac 11 itl€s^ S^jch as I i bra rj OS, churches, Jnd Information ro terra I 
centers, Mafis hive becomo increasingly popular locaticns for "community relatfons*' 
►-^x^ibits GpDrisorod by police departments and ether govcrnTiont agencies. 
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In order to reach tho whole cjTjmun i ty , p^p;j 3 ar corrinun icat f on and citizen part id- 
pj-flon activities ni-jht do bo^,t to travol t&'-the people rather than roc[ulro that 
po jple trr^vef to thorn, Elaborn^e displays wl M no^ lend thenselves to por tab i I I ty 
ind inexpensive o- easy rep M cat-i on a modi a hrybrld combining television and 

exhibit night be possible and hi^^hly eHectivo in providing greater outreach fcr 
stationiry exhibits* Itinerant and decern fra H zed forms of community Infcrmation 
dis;>lay should rocoive more attentio- and greater use, 

5.6 

COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 

This section begins with or-io of the main propositions put forth in this reporf: 
thero are better ^ays than those used conventionally to conrnunlcate technical com- 
runity erob i om-^nd-po I i cy inform.3tton to largo, nonexpert audionccS, The problem 
has been stated concisely In those terns: 

The mode of understanding that is needed Is one of gcstalt appreciation 
rather than explicit knowledge of bits of data»^* 

In other words, when it cones to appreciation of conple>; situations, Deople need 
to roly uDon intuitive, rarh.er than purely analytic faculties, in order to gain a 
feeling for what pf^esented da^a are ''tolling" then, 

A 5im:ile exarple should clarify this notion. Underneath th^-j Chicann '^Jseu^ of 
"j c 1 CO anC Industry I i e full- sc 1 1 o , opera 1 1 ng cca I n i no ; v i s i tor s r I do a cage- 
type 0 levator down hundreds of feet into the dark nine, Upon reaching the bottorr. 
of the eJevator shafts thoy transfer to a small train. It travels through dlrdy 
fit ^an-'^ade caverns while a guide (in authentic minor's clothing) explains 
technical facets of coal mining, represented by "roaMstic" passing scenery, 



Short of actual work as a rniner, thcro Is probably no experience available which 
could do as much to convey to people a strong and accurate sense of what this 
extractive Industry is like; one gains a quick feeling for not only the technology 
— the tremendous scale of equipment and effort expended but also for whatever 
Q ' impact coal mining has had upon the earth, the finite nature cf nineral resources 

gl^j^" and the difficult circumstances endured by humans who perform the work, 



The Chicago coal mino does not Hlustrate precisely the nature of current 
extractive technology. Of course, many "advances" In the Industry have been made 
since this replica was built, but this Is not the major point. The operating coal 
mine "exhibit'" Is an example of the approach required to convey to audiences a 
trustworthy sense of appreciation for a rather complex situation, which could not 
be done as well nor as quickly by most other means. AM human senses are focused 
primarily on the subject af hand during this ride through the mine. The strongest 
Impressions gained by visitors are through Intuitions facilitated by direct 
experience with the mine environment. 

Designers at Oisneyiand understand well and use creatively similar communication 
principles. Their chief ^Mmaglneor" described the process as one of removing from 
the visitors* environment any Information contradictory to a principal message, 
He learned this from experiences in the early days of cartooning when Disney's 
designers mastered the power to control entirely the content of animated movie 
screen Images. To some people, this great a degree of control of the message Is 
objectionable — when they became awaj-e of the control, 

"Tornorrowland," "Main Street^' and "The Jungle" are convincing because, like 
the Museum of Science and Industry coal mine, they envelop visitors within a 
situation where all senses and faculties are receiving a single, well-defined 
(but complex) message. 

The Smithsonian Institution has begun to apply some of the same techniques of 
environmental exhibltry to social topics, most notably in Its recent travelling 
show on "Drugs" (where Olsney-lnsplred talking mannequins explain various views of 
drug use) and, perhaps more effectively, in a display on World War I, a battlefield 
replica with barbed-wire fences, trenches and the sound of shells exploding. 
Can similar methods be used to demonstrate the nature of various local problems and 
pol Icy opt lons?^^ 

What about concepts and situations which do not lend themselves readily to com- 
munication through replication? 

There Is a great and growing need for the kinds of powers of com- 
munication that help a person gain, vicariously, a feeling for the 
natures of fields too extensive and diverse to be directly 
experienced.^* 

This Is a problem, in part, of synthesis; some way must be found to Integrate 
various problem areas* show their Interrelations and impacts on one another, and 
present them In forms which lead to comprehensive understanding. Substantial 
arguments have been made to show that: 

Prose and Its aichetype, the mathematical equation^ do not suffice. 
They offer more specificity within a sharply limited region of 
discourse than is safe, since the clearly explicit can be so easily 
mistaken for truth, and the difference can be large when context Is 
slighted. Also, prosaic description has a natural affinity for 
specialty^ which Is nearly the opposite of the mood In which wholes 
are to be felt. 

What is called for is some way (or much more likely, ways) of cap- 
turing directly the infinite capacity we all have for sensing and 
discriminating among wholes.^ 

Models, games, animations and maps — and other forms of simulation are 
among alternatives to prosaic expression which may be useful in giving lay audi- 
ences an Intuitive grasp of complex social problem situations, much as they have 
been used by military and business strategists to derive quick and accurate 
Impressions from vast amounts of Information (several exhibits at Capital City 
readout used. these methods, as discussed In section 3,4), 

We have encountered a number of impressive and useful methods for building 
surrogates of reality, ft should be noted that there is no clear agreement among 
professionals In the field on terminology for activities using models, simulations 
or games. Methods which may be useful In popular corrroun leaf Ion are discussed 
brief i y below . 



Gaming , to quote one theorist, "has its chief utility In the way In which it 
prompts its players to behave for awhile as though the fictional situation were 
real and therefore to engage In visceral powers of discrimination. If one can get 
himself to function In an appreciative mode (as contrasted with an analytic, 
Intellectual one), that In itself can be Important."*^ 

Experts report that, despite impressions to the contrary given by mass media, 
comparatively few existing -jarnes are oriented to non-mllltary purposes. 
Among examples of non~mllitary gaming applications are land use planning games. 
Intended to teach the management of urban development problems (ClUG, CITY, METRO, 
APEX, etc.), and various free-form games, which an authoritative source describes 
^^.e form "least e.xpensive'^ and "most ILkfily to produce an impressive array of 
'^nslghts Into complex problems. ^'^^ 
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'^Envlro-Coun+y'' Is one such game employed by academicians, pol IcyfTiakers and 
citizens to resolve hypothetical cormunlty p rob f ems at the Cooperatfve Science 
Education Center at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Simulations of past, present and future conditions In the physical environment 
may become more useful lb citizen participation In planning activities through 
development of physical scale models and simulated visual experiences of urban 
environments. 

The Berkeley Environmental Simulation Laboratory group envisions the usefulness 
of Its work with large modets of the San Francisco Bay Area; 

Present techniques for simulating future envlronaientE) utilise pland| 
perspectives, photographs and models. These sioulatioriB are 
usually quite distant from environmental experience. Tt»ey are diffi- 
cult for laymen to understand, as with plans or other abstract ionSi or 
they provide an illusion of reality that Is likely to be inaccurate, 
as with models, single perspectives, or photos from one or two view- 
points. By communicating to the public the nature of environmental 
proposals, the simulator can provide a focus for the assessment of 
environmental impacts and for the resolution of environmental 
conflicts.^* 

Designers of scale-model simulations, recognizing limitations and dangers 
inherent in efforts to represent even the physical aspects of present or future 
reality, describe one way In which such equipment might become an effective com- 
ponent of community forums: 

Simulating the true consequences of a project should be the aim of a 
public environmental simulator. One way to accomplish such a diffi*- 
cult task Is to make a diotinction between the proposed envlrcnment 
that project planners have designed and the consequent environment 
that may result. Since such consequences cannot be predicted with 
certainty, a plural strategy of projection might be necessary. 
Protagonists and antagonists of a project could be called upon to 
articulate their predictions of the consequent environment and 
simulations could then be made of bsth. Or » an Independent outside 
expert may be called upon to make 'Mmpart* 1" predictions* Besides 
assisting In the public choice of alternative plans, the simulator 
can therefore aid In predicting the alternative consequences of 
projects. Trade-offs can then be made between them.** 

Mathernat lea I models of complex situations are potentially useful but probably 
less accessible to the public since expert and specialized analytical skills are 
required to operate and understand thf^m. An approach similar to the "WorM Game" 
conceived by R. Suckmlnster Fuller,^' if modified to pertain to a local con- 
text, could display present and potential future conditions influenced by the use 
and availability of community resources. Like the models used by J* Forrester 
and the group at MIT Cfor example, as In fhe books Worl d Oynamlcs and Lirnlts to 
Growth )^ techniques developed by the BattelJe Laboratories (DEMATEL, Decision-Making 
and Trial Evaluation Laboratory) and others, such abstract models would need con- 
siderable modification In order to become either readily understood or effective 
popular communication devices. 

Anir^ation of conventional social Indicator inforfnatlon has been proposed as a 
way to make statistical Information more accessible to citiiens. Termed "kino- 
statistics'* by its originators, ^hr\ concept calls for "exploitation of audiovisual 
attributes such as motion, color mixes, auditory nonverbal comriunlcation, and user 
interactive systems" in order that "elaborate messages might be more accurately, 
coherently*and speedily communicated/'*' 

Applied Urbanetics, inc,, of Washington, O.C., has developed techniques to map 
and animate sequences of social indicator inforrriation, understandable at a glance 
by audiences relatively Inexperienced in handling SLCh data.** 

Each of the foregoing examples suggests answers to the fundamentaJ problem of 
synthesis and holistic communication stressed In earlier discussions of popular 
communication. Although far from representing a complete array of available and 
useful communication techniques, thoy reflect some significant principles and 
products of the field. 



The AAAS community exposition sought to treat visitors as sources, as well as 
receivers, of information* Issue ballots and exhibits with attendants added an 
Interactive dimension to the exposition since citizens could "talk to organiza- 
tions'^ by chatting Informally with representatives and by casting votes on 
various issue questions (on which most organizations did take a stance). 

The ballot book streamlined the survey process and eliminated the often Intimi- 
dating and dulling experience of completing questionnaires, fn addition, project 



organizers hoped that a certain spirit of inquiry and dialogue might be evoked byw^ 



Inviting citizens to respond to material presented by local organizations, In fee 
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CITIZEN RESPONSE MECHANISMS AND THE USES OF FEEDBACK 




howovor I thoy were Invitod to re^'pond to issues, the Issues were not directly Mnkod 
to specific exhibits, an<i visitors had no proscribed sequence for viewing of 
exhibits 3nd process inq of bal lots. 



DJalo^.juo and I ivtvt t ' --ri vvore f,^ciMtdt-ed by a number of electronic devices, sorio 
of which were dor>i'U'-''d for tj:,.-' in "town ha 1 meetings, ond which should bo tiseful 
i n cor-riun i ty oxpositlons. Sof^^o oxiTmplos are: 

• CofT.putor-350 i sted interactive cable television programs, which erioble 
viewers to respond to audio-video Information (for example, 
illustrated issue questions) by m.5ni pu la t i ng touchtone pads, alphanumeric 
kevbo.irds or (In the cir.e of cjthodo ray tubes) li^iht pens; 29 and 

^ElKiCfronlc "vot<nQ boxes," devised by Thomos B, Sheridan of MIT for 
use in large meeting situ.:3tions where group response to questions needs 
to be gathered, recorded and displayed quickly, 30 

Both examples suggest important new ways to facilitate discussion among clti2ens, 
experts and po i i pymakers j in an exposition format these devices might serve the same 
purpose as a standard survey, with the added possibility of m,^ny rounds of rapid 
presentation, questioning and responser with greater amounts of group or individual 
choice of topic areas. 
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IMPACT EVALUATION 

Future community expositions should be designed to permit rigorous evaluation 
from several major standpoints: 

• Public Interest as reflected in patterns of attendance, audience demo- 
graphic characteristics and subjective visitor comments, 

• Compare tlve abi I i ty of various display configurations, media and 
comimunlty locations to attract and sustain viewer attention and to 
create pubMc understanding of problems and options. 

• Usefulness of Information from citizens to planning and problem- 
solving organizations. 

•Impact on community decision-making processes, and on community 
decisions, in such areas as growth, land use, transportation,, 
education and employment opportunities, 

• Residual uses of exhibits and other impacts on participating 
orgon i zat ions . 



♦Impact On organizations supporting the exposition. 

Fvaluation of each of these areas requires investigation substant f a M y beyond 
the scope permitted by research done for this report. Nonotheless, we stress the 
need for collaboration during planning stages among social scientists, exhibit 
designers, citizens, survey designers and urban planners to insure adequate bases 
for evafuation. 

The difficulties of organizing i nterd i sc Ip M nary- i n tor i nst i tut i ona I efforts are 
well known. We suggest that given strong leadership, clear goals and necessary 
incentives such an approach can work well. Specifically, expert Individuals 
from local universities, government and private organizations could be called upon 
for profcssfona) advice, or even to take on full design responsibility for various 
elements of the exposition and citizen response programs. 

Coordinated and relatively modest funding from foundations with broad social 
and technical concerns <for exarnnlp, the Tiational Science Foundation) could produce 
the incentives necessary to provide exposition planners with the resources for 
rigorous evaluation in the areas previously oescrioea. 

5.9 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The materia! preceding this section discusses som,e potential solutions to 
problems we encountered in t^fe Washington, O.C. exposition, if also exam f hog ideas 
and activities which may be of use and interest to planners of future expositions. 

One purpose for this report is to stimulate further and better communication/ 
participation activities in other regions. To this end, wo present, in abbrovSatod 
form, our recommiendat i ons . Readers are encouraged to refer to the main portion of 
this chapter for full discussion of these points. 

♦ The various "Goa f s"7''Choices*7"2000'7" lomorrow" activities, in such 
places as California, Texas, f-^assachusot ts and New Hampshire, offer 
a good way for communities to identify problems and opportunities, to 
O ^ set gools, to establish priorities, to consider and implement policjos, 
^|^^(^ and to obtain useful citizen participation In these processes* ^ 



#0»Jtro2C^ ^0 .31! kinds cf cltliicns is 'rr^porKjfif {jul JMflcult, due to 
dtfforoncos fn ni?cds, porcoptEon? ani A+tl+i<Hos. Fvnos I "ons s^o^j\'i 
bo located In places to which people havo regular <3nd easy access 
(bus stations, shopplnt^ malts, oic). To the same end, Itinerant 
comniunfty Infornotion displays shoufd be developed, to visit occa- 
slonafly such places as parks, fairgrounds, playgrounds, schools and 
downtown pedestrian areas. 

• Museums, Mbarles and 1 oct3 1 mss media hj e bojun to sense and 
pursue a now role for themselves, closely associated wUh local 
environmental Issues and public information needs. Persons seeking 
to establish popular communPcaHon ori community affairs shou'ld take 
adv;3ntage of the resources offered by "these Institutions. 

• Planning and coordination are perhaps the most Important tv^o efforts 
aimed at building public understanding and participation. We recom- 
mend the establishment of small advisory groups, composed of persons 
who represent a range of cor/nunHy Interests, In order to develop 
objectives and set goals for regional expositions. A smaller group of 
skilled personnel, functioning as executive staff to the advisory 
board, could then be devoted fuM time to planning and coordination. 

^ C I M ^trn I uipuiibtJ Of I uouud^k, dfiu 1 f 5 pororit i a 1 uses , snou i d rece i ve 
careful attention. Ballots and surveys shoufd be closely linked with 
exhibit materials, a requirement which suggests the need for col tobora- 
tion during plannlnj s!agt;:> dn^uvj buuldl scientists, exhibit designers 
and survey specialists. 

•Communlcat fon on complex topics through display media can best be 
served by intuitive, rather than purely analytic, means, Among the 
techniques being developed for this purpose are gaming, animation, 
modelling and other sophlstlcatc^J forms of simulation, many of which 
could be used in community expositions. Where possible, human attendants 
should be used with exhibits^ both as an added source of information 
and as a way to make dialogue more personal, ^ / 





6.0 

OPPORTUNITliS FOR 

SSCPOSSTIONS 

During preparation of this report, we msf with or contacted a number of groups and 
individuals Interested and experienced \n various aspects of problem Identification 
and analysis, popular communication, and cl.tizen parti cl pa' t ion. One reason for 
Initiating such contacts was to identify capable organizations from different regions 
which are or might become active in organizing problem-and-pol icy oriented communica- 
tion activities. 

Such groups include the various "Year 2000"/"Tomorrow" organizations, which now 
exist in California, Massachusetts, Hawaii, Rhode Island and Washington State, as 
well as "Goals for Dallas" in Texas, "Choices for '76" in New York City, and "Feedback" 
in upper New York state. These have already been discussed In section 4.1, and the 
potential role of museums and libraries has been discussed In section 4.4. 

This section' discusses several opportunities where .1 nterests and abilities exist, 
and where communication/participation activities might be developed. Appendix 5 
provides a directory to Individuals and organizations with knowledge about and In- 
terest in at least some aspects of such activities. 

6.1 

SOME INTERESTED GROUPS 

Contacts were made in, six regions- with representatives of the following organizations: 

SAN FRANCISCO 

■ ^ Oakland Museum 

Palace of Arts and Science, Exploratorlum 
Latino Local Development Center 

University of California Department of Urban and Regional Development 

Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Architects and Engineers 

Stanford Research' Institute 

Patterns and Systems I nternationa I 

California Tomorrow 

Lawrence Ha I I of Science 

PHILADELPHIA 




.University City Science Center 

Franklin Institute ^ 

Citizens A I I iance Service of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 

SEATTLE' • 

Seattle 2000 ' ' 

Pacific Science Center 

Battel I e Pacific Northwest Laborator i es _ 
Expo ' 74 (Spokane ) 

BOSTON 

Boston Chi I dren^s Museum 
University of Massachusetts 
Boston Science Center 

CHICAGO 

Field Museum of Natural History 
Museum of Science and Industry 

NEW YORK CITY 

Brooklyn Museum 

Amer (carV~Museum'7of"'Natu I History 
Regional Plan Assoclai-Ion (Choices for *76) 



It would be inaccurate to imply that a II of these organizations will become tn- 
votved in sustained communication/part ic a pat ion efforts. While some of these groups 
are actively developing community programs, others may need assistance and encourage- 
ment through the activities described in the next two sections. 

6.2 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

Among other things, the 200th anniversary of the founding of the Nation has be- 
come an appropriate occasion to reconsider .democratic ideals and find ways to tran?^ '.rj'^e 
them into new programs of citizen participation and community development. 

In addition to a national Bicentennial Commission, each of the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia have formed committees to encourage and sponsor activities at 
state and regional; levels. Many cities have formed similar organizations. Bicentennial- 
related funding programs are planned or are under consideration by the National 
Endowments to the Arts and Humanities, and the National Science Foundation (IMSF). A 
recent NSF conference titled "Science and the Bicentennial" involved many leaders in 
the science and technology areas as well as a number of leaders in the museum world. 

Many efforts planned for the Bicentennia I -extend well beyond mere celebration of 
the -Nation's birthday.. Citizen groups in several cities have argued strongly that, 
for too many ptsople, there is little worth celebrating as conditions of poverty, ill 
health, inadequate housing, unemployment and unsatisfactory education continue to 
exist. 

The' District of Columbia, as the seat of the national capital, anticipates over 
10 miiiion vi si iors duriuy 1976 — most them drawn by special public programs 
created for the Bicentennial. Major efforts connected with the Bicentennial are also 
under way to provide Washington's residents — many of whom are poor, unemployed and 
inadequately housed — with programs of lasting significance. Such programs as recon- 
struction of riot-damaged commercial areas, creation of an "in town" sports arena, , 
and obtaining the right for citizens to elect city government ("home rule") resulted 
directly from grass roots citizen participation, in hundreds of neighborhood meetings 
and membership in small Bicentennial advisory groups. The citizen-elected D.C. 
Bicentennial Commission publishes a community newspaper/ which disseminates 
progress reports and other useful information on urban needs and problems. 

Many. models exist for other cities and regions to develop similar Bicentennial 
programs designed to determine citizen priorities and resolve local problems. Expo- 
sitions on community issues represent an important way for cities and regions to pro- 
mote public awareness, understanding and participation, for the Bicentennial year and 
beyond. 

6.3 

EXPO 74 



AND OTHER WORLD EXPOSITIONS 



The 1974 Spokane World Exposition expects approximately 4.5 million visitors 
during the six months it is open to the public, from May to November; "1 974. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of those visitors are expected to come from areas close to the 
Pacific Northwest — California, Idaho, Nevada, Washington, Oregon dnd Bf i I i sh 
Columbia. As mentioned, the theme of Expo '74 is* "Man Living in Harmony With His 
Natural Environment." The Bureau of International Expositions in Paris, which has 
responsibility for scheduling all "world fairs," has mandated that exhibits at 
Expo *74 must be directly related to the theme because of its status as a special- 
subject exposition. Furthermore, the United Nations Conference on. Human Habitation, 
called tentatively CONFEX (CONference Exposition), will occur :n Vancouver in 1976. 

It is clear from projected 2ftor.(}3nce characteristics and their themes that Expo 
'74 and CONFEX present good opportunities to involve residents of the Pacific North- 
west in an effective and stimulating consideration of problems and options faced 
by the region. 




EXPO* 



Special status world expositions, by virtue of. their comparal i ve, t y limireo 
thematic scope and ability to draw mostly local visitors, offer great potential 
for development of exhibits and citizen participation activities related to reyloridl 
issues. Traveling problem-and-pol icy exhibits and continuing citizen participation 
activities ore two of the many residual benefits which communities might' expect as 
a result of p laying ha it to special status world exposi f ions. 



6.4 



NATIONAL INFORMATION NETWORKS AND NODES 

Such expositions as we describe could become part of activities envisioned for a 
national network, of community information exchanges, a concept developed by 
Chandler H. Stevens of Rensselaer Poltechnic Institute. He:defines a community 
information exchange as: 

any readily identifiable process or organization which facilitates 
two-way flow ot a talriy'wide range of information among individual 
3 ■ citizens and between citizens and institutions within any particular 
\LV^ community .2 /^(^ 



I nforrni 1 1 on oxch.^nijos, not nocoss^rlly discroto or new physical f<3CiMtjo5, would 
•.j]v(MHt cofnrnjnity Oiafogue 3S wo M .is "citizen feedback ond knowioago rood forward." 
l!v.">-» nodos in a rMtioriv^l or rjlobat information oxchango network would provide cltf- 
jc'fis specific localities wi1h .3 v.3rioty of services designed to increase knowledge 
dbout, and involvnniont in, the resolution of cufrimunity Issues. According to Stevens, 
their purpose would be to: 

enable individual citizens to cope better with complexity (especially 

biiroaucracy) , to participate more in community decision-making, 

and generally to become de-Isolated, de-alienated and de-myst If ied.3 

Clo.irly, there Is considerable over Lap between what Stevens proposes for Increasing 
C( f(\!en ( nvo I vemen t and what wo propose. An alliance between tho two would do much 
to increase Mie usefulness of both concepts In facilitating community dialogue and 
Interaction among citizens, exports, and policy makers. 



REGIONALISM AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Exposition- I ike activities often occur during annual meetings and conventions of 
professional and trade organizations such as tho American Medical Association (AMA), 
the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (IEEE), the American institute 
of Architects (AIA) ,ind many others. Such expositions are usually little more than 
showplaces for manufacturer^.' products. 

Several professional, scientific and engineering societies are focusing griat 
interest on invigorated local or regional public service activities (the American 
Institute of Architects' "community design centers," the AAAS-sponsored "Citizen Eneig 
Inquiries") or are considering service related, action assisting, regional programs. 
As a public education service, professional and trade associations could also create 
citizen information programs through such commun , ty expositions as we have described/ 
Exhibits developed for use during annual meetings or conventions could focus on pro- 
blems and opportunities of specific regions. Such exhibits could receive continued 
and regular use throughout the region, beyond the duration of meetings or conventions, 
and thereafter might be donated to local museums, libraries or schools. 

Many professional organizations have elements which could be useful in developing 
comm»ijntty expositions. These include: 



• Expertise among morrtbors; 

•Existing regional chapter organizations; and 

•staff and office resource:: devoted to meeting activities. 

A large number and variety of other national organizations, with regional n.itworks, 
with intprost', in regional citizen i nforrrijt jon activities, and with access fo expertis 
ir^ possible sponsors for community information expositions. A list of such organiza- 
tions can easily be generated, and would include the research institutes, the urban 
instirutes, government and private foundations, poi I t I ca M y- rol atod organizations, 
D 'J t> lie i n 1 0 r o s t g r <:> up 5 , bo novo lent soc 1 e t i o s , and so or\ . 

^r'orhjps riany of the-*'^ would not ac + ually be the prime or single sponsor for 
"•■ajor conr>un}ty infornation activities, but all such Institutions could contribute 
to, and b-nefit fror^^, well planned effort. /T^T) yV^^ 



6.5 




Community problems and citizen participation are receiving 
increasing attention from local and national Institutions and 
organizations. This focus may ste"^ from the perception that 
much needs to be done at the local level, that J oca! government 
is more accessible to the citizen, or that local problems are 
more tractable than national or global ori«s>. However, even at 
~the local or regional I eve I j it is difficult for communities 
to identify problems, consider options, establish goals, and 
define and ' imp lement policies; disagreements abound among 
citizens, experts, and public officials, over whether or not 
certain programs — from freeway construction to methadone 
maintenance programs for heroin addicts — are desirable, be- 
neficial, necessary or feasible. Science and technology fre-" 
quently are Important elements in the cause, understanding 
and solution of community prob /ems, ' Understand! ng their role 
is an important step in achieving informed decision making. 

The difficulties encountered in attempting to resolve the 
niany pressing issues raise fundamental questions about the 
ef f ect i venftt^s of the processes by which the public and 
community leaders understand and participate in the solution 

of community problems. This suggests that a nee5 exists for 

improved communication about community problems and work 
toward solution of those problems, and for more effective 
Informed citizen participation In all aspects of community 
decision making. 

Among the range of possible mechanisms-to fill that need, 
and within the context of a more extensive citizen participa- 
tion framework. Community Information Expositions, such as 
the AAAS experiment. Capital City Readout, can play a usofuf 
and effective role. The AAAS undertook that exposition in 
order to: 

• I ncrease- citizens* understanding of the nature and 
scope of community problems, resources and opportunities; 

• Increase citizen participation in identifying and 
solving problems and developing opportunities; 

• Increase peoples^ understanding of both the beneficial 
and detrimental aspects of science and technology In 
society, and tliereby 

• Increase publ ic appreciation of the role of science 
and technology in aiding community efforts to Identify 
problems, provide options, and develop opportunities. 

Capital City Readout was Intended to: 

• Establish a new mode of communication on current and 
specific social issues confronting a particular 
metropolitan region, and demonstrate the viability 
of such expositions. 

• Present a. ba lanced approach to a number of. important 

problems of the region, and do this from the viewpoint 
of organi ::ations working to identify and solve problems 
In their social context. 



• Enable citizens to register their views on Issues 
raised by the exhibits, and to report these views to . 
exhibiting organizations, 

• Develop organizational procedures and convnun I cation 
techniques for use In other regional Information 
centers. 

©Stimulate subsequent similar efforts in other com- 
. rpjjnitles by exposing scientists, engineers, educators, 
government officials, media representatives, and citi- 
zens to an example of problem-oriented communication. 



At least 5500 people attended Capital City Readout. durr ng 
the five days it was open to the public. 40 organizations — 
involved in identifying and solving local problems — displayed 
information on a number of important regional ■ Issues. The 
impact was diffuse and would not have been easily measured, 
even if fully adequate procedures for such measurements had 
been attempted. Nevertheless, a number of readily determined 
benefits resulted from the exposition. For many organizations, 
the exposition was a valuable and much appreciated first 
opportunity to communicate with a large genera! public. Several 
.exhibits developed especially for Capital City Readout receive 
continued use in new situations. Of the 5500 who attended, 
2200 Individuals registered their views on a series of informal 
issue statements loosely linked to Individual exhibit topics. 
The AAAS community exposition received widespread attention 
.on local radio and television programs, in local newspapers, 
and through local schools. 

The event has also led to this report and some recommenda- 
tions which should help others wishing to stage improved future 
versions In other communities. Certainly, such expositions 
cannot survive by themselves. Museums, libraries, local and 
national organizations, citizen groups, local governments and 
so forth, all need to participate In some way. 
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ovide an opportunity for person-to-person communlca- 
on between members of the public and representatives 
organizations about displayed Information. 



It seems clear that the. AAAS exposition at least partially 
accomplished its four objectives. However, the degree to 
which citizen understanding and participation have been In- 
creased remains to be measured by more careful ly considered 
and better funded future Community Information Expositions, 
ft Is also clear that the AAAS effort accomplished six or Its 
seven goals. Whether it, and this report, will have had a 
significant role in stimulating similar future efforts remains 
yet to be determined. 

It is also clear from our experience that such endeavors 
will require staff, money, patience and wisdom. They might 
involve failures and may at times strain professional 
sensitivities. However, the nature and interelatedness of 
soclety^s problems, the need for peop I e/s Informed participa- 
tion In reaching decisions about these problems, the role of 
science and technology In society, and. the uses and management 
of science and technology as contributors to soc la L change^ 
must be better understood and communicated to scientists, to 
businessmen, to legislators and to all the people. To do this 
more effectively will require new, non-tradit!onal , or re- 
vitalized modes of communication cind,. In many cases at the 
community level, greater person-to-person i nteraction such as 
are offered by Community I nformation .Expositions. ^ 
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id to prepare exhibits 



EXHIBITS 



NO. 



NAME OF SPONSOR AND 
DESCRIPTION OF CONCERNS 



DESCRIPTION OF EXHIBIT 



COST IN FLOOR ^ 
DOLLARS AREAIFT^) 



COALITION OH OPTIMUM GROWTH (CO-OPT) 

To dcm."jr5 tra to the pfocesios and 
irpac:t!j urpon growth .anrJ 'Jevolop 
wav5 to control thorn better through 
increased citi;:on aw-irenv-ss jnd 
pa'-tlcipatlon in c I 'jnnlng. 



Puppet show uses characters of a 
high-rise bu i I d I ng , . c 1 ty hall, bull 
fiozer, freeway and aging hoij^e ro 
dranotize the pressures and interests 
which lead to harmful, uncontrolled 
growth and development. Chgr.^icfor:; 
explain the v**t-<s of a politician, 
rea I estate' broker , bus 1 no5srn.3n , 
con tractor, and ciistrought' resident. 



i 250. 00 



100 sq. ft. 



mit'iivi K 



CITIZENS TRANSPORTATION COALITION 

Tc ec^Orace and develop a rjiige of 
a 1 ! orr.a 1 1 /•-! 5 to rf'jtrc, porto r I on 
SYste'^s an-j neicjhborhocrfs presently 
d cm 1 na ted 0 / p r 1 v.t t-:- a u ^orob lies; 
to dc'ocratfzo tne transport it ion ■ 
planning and ■ Joc I -5 1 r. n fr.a ' I ng 



Four 30".',40" rf:;nderi nijs show tiow -various 
.local nelgtiborfioods'' would look if serve<j 
by (iifrerenr Ty[>es of transpor tar ion 
f ac i 1 1 1 i es . The opt Ions dep i cted i nc I -ide : 
a c'jfr.p I 'J to I y a v; to - f r ee dow n t ow n cornmf .<rc i a I 
dlstriof; a mixed-use neighborhood served 
by automobiles and overhead ricjss transit; 
<'-jnd sijburban cof7aiutf.'r zones served .by high 
■ripoed i n torurban tr.i I ui . 



$2B0.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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FEDERAL CITY COLLEGE SCIENCE VAN 

To erjich science t.5acnin3 programs of 
riroi hi;jh schcois -ind dercnstrr.to the 
r.-.n«r-'-5hio "J. science and technolcgy to 
\3 e^'V I fori'nenr; to JmDrove Knowledge 

health and nutrt*-ion ajwina vouni 



Test? of atmo3pt>eric noise, lead and 
sulfur dio'lde levels are conducted In at. 
robile laboratory. A iriov.ie Shows tiow f^obll 
van Is uned or, busy streetcqrnors and at 
p 1 51 vg rounds t hrbughou t t.h(:-> cornf-un Hy , 



225 sq. ft. 



DISTRtGT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
LANO AGENCY 

To promote and Implement plans for renewal 
of blighted, substandard, abandoned and 
riot-damaged areas within the District, 
through acquisition of land, condemnation . 
and demolition of deteriorated property. 



Freesfanding panels display "before and 
after" photographs of local urban renewal 
areas and maps of development plans for 
future projects; text describes the 
authority and procedures by which the 
agency operates. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 

To examine and plan for pub I Ic needs at 
neighborhood levels, while prpylding 
volunteer professional planning and 
design skills to citizen groups otherwise 
unable to afford them* 



Wall mounted maps of an area in Washington's 
Southwest quadrant show discrepancies between 
official plans for location of Metro subway 
stations and the need for stations as 
defnonstrated by community desires, population 
densities and commercial activity centers. 
Public display of this study was instrumental 
In bringing about reconsideration and 
modification of Metro plans by authorities. 



$200.00 



225 sq. ft 



LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS Of THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AREA 

To encourage democratic citizen partici- 
pation in resolution of local issues- 
through voter education, study of 
proposed legislation, and publication of 
accuraite fnformatlon about candidates 
for office. 



The procedures (and pressures) Involved in 
passing legislation through Congress are 
Incorporated Into a simple game of chance: 
players advance toward the objective (an ' 
approved bill), stopping at various squares 
painted on the floor, each of which repre- 
sents a necessary stage (or setbacl<) In the 
development of a new law. 



$240.00 



225 sq. ft. 




ARLINGTON COALITION ON TRANSPORTATION 
(ACT) 

To increase citizen Involvement In 
planning for transportation corridors 
which respect and leave undisturbed the 
hfstoricat, scenic and recreational 
significance of land In the right of way. 



t'lovles, drawings and three dimensional' 
scale models show visual impact of 
proposed interstate highway on a rela- 
tively undeveloped section of Virginia. 
Sketches depict ways to use land for 
outdoor leisure purposes, rather than for 
movement of autOTObile traffic. 



$200.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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•NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMHISSJON 

To establish guidelines for development 
of Potomac riverfront in a manner which 
exploits scenic and recreational poten- 
. tials and ensures that new buildings 
harmonize with historic waterfront 
surroundings. 



Free-standing, rectangular steel space 
frames display maps, plans, sketches and 
charts, which describe problems and 
potentials for development along the 
Potomac and Anacostia rivertronts. 
Illustrated design objectives and glude- 
lines are shown as one way to Influence and 
evaluate proposals for future development. 



$250.00 



100 sq. ft. 



UNITED STATES NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Through the "Washington Summer in the 
Parks" program, to provide federal ly- 
admin(stered parks in theDistrict of 
Columbia with regular, free leisure 
activities, such as concerts, dances 
and ethnic festivals. 



Three rear projection screens show photo- 
graphic slides made during public events at 
various foca I parks last summer. Amp 1 1 f iers 
broadcast music and other sounds which were 
tape recorded during the outdoor events. 



$300.00 



225 sq. ft. 



WORLD FUTURE SOCIETY. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHAPTER 

To encourage people to think about the 
future of Washington, D.C. as Implied by 
present trends and actions; and to in- 
" crease the numDer of possible alterna- 
ttves through citizen education and 
f uture-orJented dialogue. 



Television monitors show videotapes of 
people, places, problems and processes 
likely to figure prominently In shaping 
Washington's future. Acomputer- 
assisted interactive game allows 
players to choose various hypothetical 
poHcy options and see predictions 
about their irnpact on the world. WFS 
members lead infornial discussions on 
topics raised by exhibit. 



$910.00 



750 sq. ft. 



WASHINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

To meet commun^^/ needs for technical 
skills through educational training 
programs. 



Synchronized slide and sound presentations 
describe changes in Washington's technical 
job market and oxp lain WTl programs 
designed to meet needs in areas such as 
medical diagnosis and care, data handling 
and mechanical system maintenance. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 
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UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(AEC) 

To show how citizen Interests are protec- 
ted through participation In procedures 
^ * I censing of atomic energy facilities; 
^ > provide facts about the effects of 
ictl ye material on environment. " 
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Large diagrams- show steps required to 
obtain a ilcense for operation of a 
nuclear plant. Viewers see demonstration 
of radiation levels in various parts of the 
environment as they aim a mechanical devfce 
(resembling a geiger counter) at photo- 
graphs of typicaf scenes and electronic horn 
"beeps" 



m 



300 sq. ft. 



UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES 

To dinlnlsh the loss of scarce natural 
resources by processing solid waste mater- 
ia idls for use in proctuots which are 

ordinarily manuractured from extracted 
minerals. 



Charts explain sources, characteristics 
and quantities of sol fd waste materials 
In America and describe ways to use 
them In manufacture of bul 1 ding mater- 
ials. Samples of bricks and building 
blocks, made from recycled materials, are 
d isp layed. 
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225 sq. ft. 
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CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY 

To develop tel econunun icatior. systems 
which require less use of scarce minerals 
as conductor materials. 



Photographs and charts describe problems 
associated with growth En demand for telo- 
cofTTJunication services and concurrent 
shortage of copper, the prifnary conducting 
material for electronic message trans- 
mission. Samples of new types of cable 
and wire, using recycled minerals or 
completely synthetic materials, are dis- 
played. 



NR 



225 sq.-.ft. 
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CENTER FOR SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

To supply citizens with rwre adequate 
Technical aid \u ^nvfronnental and 
consumer issuos, ay' promoting inter- 
.jctfon boTweon scientists and citizen 
organ i zat ions » ^ 



A table- top electronic quiz game has 
players answer multiple choice questions 
about the nutrltlonaJ val.ue and permissible 
contamination levels in certain foods, and 
the source and magnitude of environmental 
pollutants, including noise and automobile 
exhust emissions. A l.»ght bulb glows when 
the player chooses the correct answer. 



$210.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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SIERRA CLUB, POTOMAC CHAPTER 

To ensure conservation of the Chesapeake 
Bay and w.fse use of natural resources In 
other local areas. 



Map of the region plots location of such 
problems as thermal addition to waterways 
caused by atomic energy plants, and diffi- 
culties-likely to arise from construction 
of a liquid natural gas storage terminal 
proposed for the Chesapeake Bay. Enlarged 
photographs show visual blight and economic 
disaster brought on by strip mining of coal 
in the Virginias. 



$350.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 

To explain impacts and causes of a local 
natural gas shortac?, and demonstrate 
possible solutions to the problem. 



A series of wall-mounted cardboard panels 
trace origins of the natural gas" shortage. 
Charts explain effects of importation 
quotas on'supplies and rates." Sketches 
depict workings of iiqiud natural gas 
pipelines, overseas shipping routes and 
local storage terminals. 



$300.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY FOljNDATION A display of enlarged photographs and $200.00 225 sq. ft. 

slides shows harmful effects of water ■ ' 

To deffionstrate threats posed by man to pollution on plant and animal life in the * / 

wildlife in the Chesapeake Bay. Chesapeake Bay. 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL OCEANIC ANO 
ATOMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION (NOAA) 

To show how weather analysis, monitoring 
and forecasting are used to predict and 
help prepare for potentially dair^aging 
floods caused by heavy rains, tornadoes, 
hurricanes and earthquakes. 



Comprising a temporary weather station, 
printers^ mappers and video screens are 
linked dl rect I y to U . S. weather satellites 
and display current weather InformatloQ for 
the region, wh I le meteorologists prepare 
forecasts. Charts, diagrams and maps ex- 
plain procedures for monitoring of weather 
and water levels for flood control along 
the Potomac River and Its tributaries. 



NR- 



300 sq. ft. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF " 
ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES 

To collect and dispose of sol id waste 
materials for Washington^ D.C, 



Charts explain new trash handling proce- 
dures. Photographs document recent efforts 
aimed at modernizing collection and proces- 
sing equipment. Sarr^ies of new des ignis for 
garbage cans are displayed. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 




CONCERN, INCORPORATED 



ERIC 



To make consumers aware of the environ- 
mental impact of household products and 
Q act ices; encourage manufacture? of pro- 
~ ~ "cts less harmful to the environmont; 
ci Investigate and promote better 
thods of pollution abatement. Y7 7 



Pages are displayed from a study of drink- 
ing water sources. Maps show location of 
potable water sources and charts explain 
purl f ication procedures. 



$200.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY (PEPCO) 
with tha p r-od 'jc f M:;r jn d <,'o I i vtv r y o f «f s .j/' y 



A niobi lo Tfdiler displays chdrrs which 
rj.vpUiin ttui d^!vclntiigo^i anrt ii i saovan rages 
or vcirious energy productlof* noinwdG* 
Movie dnd '.jcuftc-synchron 1 2u<j sti<jo ;jhow 
'■discuss cjro'-vincj onc^r-jy dufriands onU the 
hopeful future for energy production from 
non-polluting sources. ■ 



MR 



300 sq. ft. 



PRETERM 

To" prcv : -^c wonen vy I rn JDcr r i or> sorv i cos ] n 
a rkila';ed, snforTol sotrlng, thereby 
liocrc-ciS i ni] anxi et i es of f-'>n tjvper i er.ced oy 
patiG'nts .jt'Out- .dangers to personal heaUh 
and vocio) osrraclsn. 



R.^}plicd of a Preterm cl inic reception room 
servos as a place for visitors- to see a 
repeciting sound slide story about proce- 
o-jres used <st tne clinic. The story traces 
one wonan's experiences as an abortion 
patient and the nature of rhe operation 
and counselling services made available 
to patients. Ccjptioned photographs, 
mountoj on the "wdlls" of the reception 
room, serve to augment the si 1 de p^'esenta- 
tion, 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 



AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

To decrease, rhrouvjh a process of 
_ f reoi i rK] r«d b ( <30d cells, f he numbe 
o f hep otitis cas-rjs assoc i 'J f od with 
blood trdns^osions . 



Photographs and copy describe glycerot- 
izing, freezing^ thswJng rjnd washing of 
red blood cells, Charts compare perform- 
ance of rroe::ing nethod to others. A 
blood wash I ng jr.ach i ne Ts disp'ayed, 



53,198.00 225 sq. ft. 



PLANNED PARENTHOOD OF METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., INCORPORATED 

To ir'.crease ef f ec ri veness of birth 
control procro^s through d isserrii na tion 
of accurate information on various 
con traces tive metbods and their 
rel i 2b i n ty. 



5uspencjed panels dispUy samples of contra- $300.00 225 sq. ft. 

ceptivti devices. Diagrams e;<plain proper ' 

methods for their use, their degree of 

reliabifity, and. 1 nformat fon about any 

hazards to'health they might pose. Other 

panels display written and pictorial " 

history of effort afrned at controlling 

population growth by contraception. 



UNITED STATES NATIO^L AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE AOMIHTSTRATION (NASA) 

To deTionstrate applications of tech- 
"fiology developed for use in space 
programs to fredical diagnosis and 
monitoring in conventional hospital 
situations. 



An electrocardiagrain machine, initially 
deve i oped for ef feet i ve rerrioto mon i tor i ng 
of vital signs in astronauts, allows viewers 
to place their hands on a panel and see 
print-outs of heart information on a video 
screen, Visitors operate a device which 
reasures muscular coortt i nat ion and response , 
time; orlgjnally for training and screening, 
the machine is now used for medical diagnos- 
is. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 




MITRE CORPORATION 

To demonstrate, through use of conVen- 
Manal telepnone and television equfp- 
nent, the potential of - interactive, two- 
way cable television systems for bringing' 
new services to ttie home. 



Visitors sit in a mock living room and use 
a toucih'tone tolephone to .interact with 
i rif ormdt ion' displayed on-an ordinary tele- 
vision screen. Programs^ being developed 
for experiemental use in Reston, Virginia, 
include mathematical compuTation services, 
an auction, and various ganes. 



$S36.00 



.225 sq.. ft. 




WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIOmi. CENTER 

To identify the characteristics jnd neods 
of Ibcal Spanish-speaking; res idents. 



A rear projection scro^^n displays 

slides nade tn the native commun.lties of 
Latin urnigranls to Washingtor., O.C. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 




ANACOSTIA NEIGHBORHOOD MUSEUM 
(SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION) 

To develop ar. understanding and ;:^orrrayal 
of cr«ntri but ions made to historic and 
c::in.ter^por3ry Arerlca by members of mfnor- 
i ty ethnic grouos. 



Eight 'I'/.B' panels from a 22 panel travel- 
ling ir.i:seum show use pfiotograplis, diagrntiis 
and text ro describe rhe careers and contri- 
butions of Black American scientists. 



226 sq. ft. 



NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA CHILD DAY CARF. 
ASSOCIATES • 

Jo p rov i do comp rehons i vo day ca re 
services related to the social, psycho- 
O 3l yntl physical needs of children. 



ERIC 



The needs of children are divided into five 
areas. Day care programs aimed at meeting 
needs in each of the, areas are described by 
captioned photogr-nphs "and samples ol mater- 
ials used with children. Also displayed, 
are examples of arts and craf.ts produced by 
children from local day care centers.. 



S 200. 00 



400 sq. ft. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND INSTITUTE FOR 
CHILD STUDY 

Jo iluvok'p ..1 b'j.Jy jT :icl'.-iil i M .: kii. iw- 
ItJdge Jbour chlldrens' nyuJ:, ..iml bohJVfor, 
rthltb can be used to rraln individudls to 
work witr and assist children in many 
situations. 



A vldootap^ of Chi Idreti In a group play 
situation focuses on the behavior ot two 
iiidlvidunis. Viewers, :jro dsked ro (ruKe 
observations abo'.tt several 1 ft^-'l-^Jtod oxartiples 
of inrorjcricn btjl-m^on fwo "ccjso stu ly" 
children and their playmeites,. Viowers' 
oUsorviiMons can b« corparod to ftiose nado 
in a vid*K?taped paf)i3l dir:cu<^^ia:i arang 
exports. 



225 sq. ft. 
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- APPLIED URBAf4ETlCS, INCORPORATED Computer orjwn' maps describe, ihrougi^ uso of HR ^25 sq. ft. 

symbols, characteristics ano >Ji s fr i but 1 on of 
To aispiay doinograph ic i nforrvstion t^Jrsen . -the Washincjton, D.C» population. Examples 
frori th;e 1970 consus !n a fortr. re.3dily ars shown of tecnriigues for d i so I ay » ng " other 

understar'dablo to porsons without skills social indicator infornafion with visual 

in sratistical analysis. symbol maps. 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 

Tr. ;-;hcw how -^nicn ot rho work of a large 
r*»>.-?jr';.h nnd ?.;j'ulrirds l^"orator\' rdotes 



^\ series ot filrris dGmonsrrat-^ applications 
of Th5 work of The Btire.Tu, One fi In, for 
•*>;a"'plo, deais w(tr> tosting and stafictards 
of building products a"d building evalua- 
tion. Graphic i I I ustrst ions show spec:M- 
cafly ho'rt Thesr^ and other efforts, such as 
load poisoning studios, nehtto to rho 
henirh and wo 1 1 being of the people in rtio 
rietroDoi i ran '.-lashjngtoi'., D.C. aroa. 



400 sc^. ft. 
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DISTRI.CT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

To provide resid-ents of vhe District of 
Colunbia with conprehens ivs sociaE and 
nealrh servicos. 



Automatic slide show depicts citizens 
bsnefiting from various programs offered by 
the Department. 



NR 



225 sq. ft. 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY PUBLIC SERVICES 
LABORATORY 

T'o reduce risks of ae..^J"n, brair^ -jafrva'je 
af^.d crhvir i-nDfti r^^_'rits. to young children 
res'jlring fror. inoestion of lead frcp" 
painted surfacjs. 



Maps plot the location., and seriousness of . 
lead-poisoning cases, in the District of 
Columbia; charts outline the advantages and 
disadvantages of thrtjo alternative 
solutions ti the ^^roblem. 



225. sq. ft. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE (HEW) 

To sponsor research and develop^nent 
related to national needs through local 
p I lot ^.■'■ograns. 



Machines designed to assist tnd i vidua t s wi th 
such hand leaps as b I i ndness, mi ss i ng I iinbs , 
high blood pressure and impaired hearing a 
are displayed. V i si tors, operate and exper^- 
iment with the oquipnent.as HEW representa- 
tives explain various programs under which 
it was developed and discuss potential uses. 



NR 



400 sq. ft. 
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WASHINGTON CENTER FOR METROPOLITAN 
STUDIES 

To study snC promot-^ "understanding of 
Wesnington 's changing social and f>hy5lcaj 
ct.aractori sMcs. - — .- 



Maps, charts, photographs, and graphs 
augment text describing recent shifts and 
apparent trends ir characteristics of Wash- 
ington' s "popu lat ion; housing supply and 
distribution; and transportation usage 
patterns. 



$250.00 



225 sq. ft. 
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UMITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

To help citizens understand the natjre and 
significance of census data gathered for 
the Washington, O.C. region. 



A film describes characteristics of 
American population ba^ed on study of 1970 
census d3ta. Computer-generated naps dis-. 
play infomation on local consus tract areas 
according to- such variables as age, sex, 
income level, nunber In household, ethnicity 
and occupation. Visitors can receive infcr- 
rration on thefr neighborhoods via a 
computer link to the bureau's headqtiartors, 



NR 



400 sq. ft. 




UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING NR 350 sq. ft. 

OFFICE (GPO) BOOKSTORE 

To :>rcvide furth«?r educaticnal services through the eypos i t ion , appro/Irr^tely 300 
governnenr pub McatiC'S related to topics treated in exhibits wer? selected and 
offered for sale to the pubiic./^'^ - • ■ 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
VrOEOTAPE CENTER 



300 sq. ft. 



V i •'If-'oTaDe oro'Jucrlon and playback e<5-j i Df^jnt was Ljsed to capture exHinples of of 
vi ji for/t.»xh! l) 1 rof i n-^cractio^. Portable vidtjotape equiprfsjnt was also used ^o 
40 ^^'^'^^^ relevant synposia and sessions ^rom tho Annual Meeting; J-upes v.ere 

Dliiyod tack on rwr.itors Jocateo In the opoa 5 Mon ha I I . 



a 



CHRYSALIS CORPORATION MEDIABALLOQNS 

Fully enclcsed, air-Inflated rear-projection booths displayed films and slido 
prosonttiMons pertinent to topics tro^jted in o^thibits. nims for use in the 
MeoIcJba I loons wero loar-ed by local litraries, industr'^ia anu ^^bassJes. 



SIOQ.OO 300 sq. ft. 



ISSUE BALLOT DEPOSITORIES 

CoMocrio'i pol^^ts for issue ballots were placed in throe prominent locations, 
afong major avenue'j of visitor traffic, with large panels giving ollingual 
(Spanish and Er.glis?^) instructions for use of the bailor bock (see Appendix 2). 



5100.00 50 sq. ft. 
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APPENDIX 2 

ISSUE BALLOTS AND RESPONSES 



BALLOT BOOK 



FRONT COVER 



PAGE1 




Each o( ihe iv^enty pages in hus book conrains 
a slatemeni and photograph desciitjing a 
po^sitile action, tjiscussod in one ol »ne 
exhibits in CAPITAL CITY READOUT. Science 
IS involved in the analysis or makeup of each 
o' l^lese options. Each acJson will have both 
costs and benefits for the lulute of l^c 
Washington area ano rts citizens: decide lor 
yourself wrtich ol the two is grenloMhe 
Qvenlual costs oi tjenelits. K you are a membef 
of [he Aniencfln Assooatian fof the 
Advancerrenl of Science from another part 
0) ihe countiy. judge the actions Irorr, your 
o.vn professional perspective. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

"> : EXAMINE the stiitumcnt and tho photograph 
2: DECIDE wfiich is greater— eventual coats or 
benelils 

3- TEAR OUT ihu attached stub and drop it 
into theconlainor ot your choice 



Container ^fo. l + +VERY BENEFICIAL 
Conlairer No. 2 -I- BENEFICIAL 



Container No. 3 - COSTLY 
Container No. 4 - - VERY COSTLY 



II lor any reason you have "no opinion" about 
a certain slalenieni, leave the siuii in the book, 



PAGE 2 



PAGE 3 



Caoa una do ).'js vemtf! pjqi'^ds tic esfe iiOro 
c{inli*»ne una tifiOjraoori y loicgralia que 
dcscnbfjn Mfia posib'e accion nia> ze drscute 
00 una de lijs exh40Jcion.>s cje la EXHIBJCION 
d« la ClUCAO CAPITAL (CAP)TAU CiTY 
READOUT,' La cie-ncKi *?sta mvolucjada on el 
analisis de cnda iin.j cte asias opcrores. Cada 
acc(6n oroOucira costos asi cono tambi^n 
bdneticios patu et tu'.uio de ''is c Jdadanos del 
A'ca de Wasriingion; decida cual de los dos 
se/a mayor el costo o el {>cne1^cio. St Ud, es 
rriemoro de ia iSsociacior Americana por el 
Axance de fa Ciencia en otfa parte del pais, 
ju/gue las acciorics do^desu propia 
pcrspeciiva p/ofcsionai. 



INSTRUCCIONES 

I : EXAMINE la declaraci6n y la tologralia 
2: DECIDA cual es mayor, ei costo o el 
tieneficio 

3: SEPAHE la hoja adjunta y coloquela en el 
recipicntc de su preferencia 



Recrpjonte No. 1 
Recipien:e No ? 



^MUY BENEFICIOSO-.L 
^8ENEFICIOS0 f 



Recipitfnte No 3 
fleciprenle No. J 



- COSTOSO 
- -WUY COSTOSO 



Si por alguna raz6n Ud. no tiene ninguna 
opinion respf cto a atguna de las dectaraciones, 
deje la hojj correspondiente adhcrida al libro. 



Tho issues stated by trie AAAS in this book are 
nol policies of the Associalion nor do ttiey 
reflect the attitudes or opinions of any other 
paiticipaling or cooperating organization. 

The altitudes and policies represented in the 
enhibbis are not necessarily those ol the 
Amofican Association for the Advancement 
ol Science. 



Los lemas declarados por la AAAS en este 
libro no representan la poliiica de la 
Asociacidn ni rcflcjan las actitudes u opiniones 
<fe ninguna oira de las organizaciones que 
cooperaton o participaron. 
La aciitud y politica represeniadas en la 
exhibicidn no son ncce^ariamertle las de la 
Asociacidn por el Avance de la Ciencia. ' 



CONTRIBUTING ORGANIZATIONS 

Abar Plastics Cor poration / American Council on Education. Ollicc of Research / Ch;ysalis 
Corporation / Harbinger Photographic Services / McCall Prinling Ccrr.p^r.y. Mid Atlantic 
Division / Saleway Steel Products / Smithsonian Associates / University ol Maryland. School 
ol Architecture / University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee, School ol Architecture / Washington 
Hilton Hotel / VVashingion Post / Winaworksof Wisconsin. 



INSIDE BACK COVER 



BACK COVER 



it you would like to receive a summary of the 

results from Ih&jssue ballot you just completed Name 

till \n (he toltowing iorm and throw ti mio N'ombre " 
nny one of tHe f ^ + i containers. 



Address 
Drreccicn " 



Si Ud. dcsea recibir un sumano de Eos 
fesuliados cJe las votaciores aue Ud, ac'aba de 
compleiar ilene la srquienie lormii y coJbquela City 
encuaiquiera de los { ••-- ) rer:ipienies. Ciudad" 




Organized by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 



ISSUE 




IIESPONSEei%t' 




NO PHOTOGRAPH 


STATEMENT 


VERY. BENEFICIAL ■ BENEFICIAL COSTLY VERYCOSTLY 


LOCAL NONRESIDENT ALL 




fingnoornoort dimes (or the 
tlcfiv*.*! / Ol mifijical services 
DeCfCai'ig irm uie 
cenirj^i^'ud hospital )<iciti;ie&. 



JnlcnSi^'Cir *1 u*D cJe las 

vncrrfJiirio oar.i tl iptj'^saf 
sorvicion »n*diC{M Diimtouif 
nl uso 09 FacilidJities 
cenTr.itifadasen los 



50 



43 



5 2 



1535 699 



2234 




D'.'C'^J.lsif^q IM inters* use 
of m.i!:/iirt»fy 10 fCfrtacc 

OoOMtiun tfflfcby increasing 



t il oy^MCione? 



17 



29 



32 22 



1470 684 



2154 





32 26 26 1420 631 2051 



40 16 9 1424 654 2078 



14 



I Amen Jlsoma 



iiiyp' conticl .1 
■i.MCiofos fvqion-iles de 

(ICS,)?: (iiIo 



40 



40 



13 



«f on r 



00 f 





1335 577 1912 




15 29 31 26 1270 539 1809 

j^* Teiitif rfi Ca^ »^ii jr*i 

iitl.i!^' fen i> eJ^,J jHf 
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Flji>Ao<r>9 tr« ute of pgb'lc 



«"« c-c» 0ub lc» C\:i*^0 8*s, 



31 



35 



20 14 



1358 603 



1961 



CCS 3.%3Vjnd;C 

ir 5. 



Ch d 0>^/ C.ra 
6. 0 C Dpp3.|T.P 

■ Jl P- J^jgt3C^f^'} I-: 



AVERAGES total cast 
percent 



68.6 31.4 100.0 



BEST COPY AVAI LADLE 



APPENDIX 3 

ACCOUNTS OF CAPITAL CITY READOUT 




r n??. Thi Wi»Mhlton PoK Co 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1972 



Exhibit Spotlights D.C, Issues 



Uy I'aui U Viili iiliii • 

Wt 'JiU.i'.ui. P-. .1 iH4\i \S tiXri 

Abortions, frivv^ays. pul 
luhon. heroin, rii\vclcd 
waste. yo\i name ii— tht-y're 
a)) Issues on exhibit at the 
Washingloa Hdlon Holil 
and waiting tu be voted on 
by The public. 

Called "Capital City Read- 
out," the projcvl is ort;* 
naized and presented by the 
American AsscK-iaUon /or 
the Advancement of Science 
tJuring lis current five day 
annual conclave here. It h 
designed to bo an experi- 
mental rejijionaJ informalion 
exchange. 

A A AS meiiilH'rs and ihe 
]i:*'ncral public alike Ivudw 
browsinji; through the apv>i"ox 
imaU'ly 40 t xhibits yeslcr- 
day in the liotel s cxhibitiun 
hall and \*crc uiced la vote 
I heir preferciKe on a scrsci 
of 22 topical sutial issues 
ibMiiin, from :;o\ crnnicni 
sj^portiNl da> iarc tojiteis 
{(►rationm^; tlie use of Dub 
lie unlttc!> by t;iiM^c ins! 11 u 

tAlubits iivnciuUs ivo 
matched with ono cr tiiorc 
oMhe issues on the ballots 

Oif^pSays run the i;amuv 



li um siaid exhibits uf Ciov- 
crnment Priming Offi-e 
bookjk and t S Census Bu 
ieau data on the WashiniJ 
ton area to a color film of 
an abortion by the Preterm 
abortion center here and a 
trraphie piesentation of 
parklands. woods and play, 
^roundji which the Ailinii- 
ton Coalition on Transporta* 
tion says will be destroyed 
by construction of the pro 
pased 1-66 iuper highway 
through Arlington County. 

Other exhibits include 
those of the Washington Gas 
Li;^ht Co-, explaining the 
threatened natural jjas 
short a lie. the Woodrow U'il' 
son International Center, 
citiim accomplishments and 
problems of Latin Ameri- 
lans In the Washini^lon 
arcij, the Ar.acostia Neigh' 
bnrhoeid Afiiseum. Sierra 
Club and a number of other 
government, academic nnd 
lili/cn groups 

"The idea was ti> try U> 
Ljet a cross sei tion of institU' 
liuns which all Influence ihe 
course of the DC. area to 
one decree or another " 
Readout or;ianj:er Joseph 
\ aU rio ^ajd yesterday. 



We see a need in cities 
for the place and occasion to 
exchange ideas and images 
—between uiers and mana>! 
ers. between Individuals and 
organizations— and a need 
for the communication of in 
formation throuj?h which 
these actors In the urban 
setting become \isible enti- 
lies and can have dialogue," 
said Valerio and coorganlzer 
T^^omas Vonier In a pre- 
pared commentary on their 
project. 

This infotmation exchansp 
is supposed to occur as the 
government and private in- 
stitutions disseminate data 
through their exhibits to the 
public viewing them, and as 
the viewers in turn vote 
their judtjments and prefer 
enccsi on the ballots pro- 
vided at the project. 

Kach person entering the 
exhibition hall fills out an 
unsiifcjned reiitstration form 
givinj4 bis oeeupalion, aqe 
catciiory. jap code and re'ra- 
ici! infcrmstion 

lie sets a book of 22 ballot 
stubs, eiit.-h with a descrip- 
tion of a social issue or pol- 
icy printed on it, such as 
' Location of treatment cen- 



ters for drUiJ abusers in resi 
dejitial neighborhoods," or 
"Increased investment m 
public transportation rather 
than in services for the pri- 
vate automobile." 

After viewing the exhib- 
its, the voter places the bal 
lots in one of four contain- 
ers marked 'beneficial," 
'very beneficial/* "costly," 
or "very costly." 

"Basically, we're asking 
the public to say whether 
they think a particular thing 
is worth it economically, 
whether it's good or bad in 
economic terms." Valerio 
said. 

The results of ihc ballot- 
ing, he said, will be an- 
noLjiK'cd in a few weeks, af- 
ter they are matched with 
the data from the rcgi^tra 
lion forms 

' We don*l know how help- 
ful the ballot resuUs will be 
as an indicator of local atti 
tudes," Valerio said, espe- 
cially if a largo portion ef 
Ihe voters are not local resi- 
dents. ' We have to be very, 
very cautious. We donL 
want to add to the bad in- 
formation that's already 
around." 



1%' 




















By Ch»rln D*l Vf cchi*— TM Wi»hu<»(oii Pos' 



Jtiening $hiond ThesitNews 



Science of Soul 
Opens Capital 
City Readout' 



THURSDAY. DECEMBER 28, 1972 



By CLARExXCE JOHNSON 

StarXews SiaU Writer 

It was the science of soul as 
■members gnd friends of the 
New Thing Art and Architec- 
ture Center—through a kal- 
eidescope of hard rap, devas- 
tating music and mod pic- 
tures—turned on a group of 
scientists and citizens last 
night at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 

The occasion was the open- 
ing day of the 139th annual 
convention of the vonerlcan 
Association tor the Advance- 
ment ot Science in which some 
8,000 scientists have converged 
on Washington for five days of 
lectures, films, displays and 
presentations. AAAS members 
also are meeting at the Shera- 
gon-Park and Shoreham Ho- 
tels. Many programs, like the 
• soul fest last night, are open 
free to the public. 

For invited lectures and il- 
lustrated presentations, tickets 
win be S0I4, on a space avail- 
able basis. 

D.C. Renaissance 

About 100 persons attended 
the New Thing presentation 
last night in the lnternational 
Balkoom. Called **Voices.and 
Images from the Central City 
of Washington^ D.C./' the pro- 
gram was a put-down of Dis- 
trict crime, poverty, frustra- 
tion, the various faces of hy- 
pocrisy, measured against the 
prophecy that the city is in 
"the midst of a renaissance." 

The New Thing was one of 
about 40 organizations compet- 
ing for attention with sight 
and sound at the Capital City 
Readout, which the AAAS bills 
as an "array of images*' of 
science's contributions to liv- 
ing in the Washington area. 

Among the most popular dis- 
plays was one offered by the 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which 
demonstrated the medical ap- 
olications of the space pro- 
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Television by Phone 

Next door to NASA, Rod- 
ney K. Lay of the Mitre Co., a 
reserach and development 
firm in McLean, demonstrated 
how a telephone can bring in- 
formational television pro- 
grams into the home through 
cable TV. Using the touch 
phone dial, viewers can con- 
trol programs ranging from 
community bulletin boards to 
job 'information to games 
played with other viewers. 

Lay said Mitre, with a grant 
from the National Science 
Foimdation, soon will demon- 
strate this "interactive televi- 
sion" in 3,500 homes in Reston. 

The hands-down winner for 
youngsters was the puppet 
show sponsored by Co- 
Opt— Coalition on Optimum 
Growth. A talking city hail 
and a verbal high-rise called 
Ritz Towers were featured in 
the show called "Don't Sleep 
While^ the Bull Dozes*'- which 
was billed as "a contemporary 
tragedy in several acts." 

AAAS members, and the gen- 
eral public are urged to vote 
their preferences on a series 
of topical social issues ranging 
from government-supported 
daycare centers to rationing 
the used of public utilities. 

The exhi'jits run the gamut 
from those representing the 
Government Printing Office 
and U.S. Census Bureau to a 
color^ film by the Preterm 
abortion center here. The 
Washmgton Gas Light Co. has 
a display explaining the 
threatened national gas short- 
age, and the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center cites the 
accomplishments and prob- 
lems of Latin Americans in 
the Washington area. The Sier- 
ra Club, the Ariacostia Neigh- 
borhood Museum and a num- 
ber of other government, aca- 
demic and citizen groups are 
also represented. 



The Readout Is open free to 
the public from I p.m. to 9 
p.m. today through Friday and 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Satur- 
day at the Washington Hiltor 
Hotel. 

Room Vibrates 

Last night the New Thmg set 
the room vibrating with im- 
provisational strains ranging 
from scramblde. acid rock to 
pulsating African beats. At 
times the amplified music- 
made with Congo drums, an 
electric piano, guitars and a 
familiar assortment of instru- 
ments—got so loud that people 
sitting direcly in front of the 
king-size speakers covered 
their ears and moved to other 
seats. 

Keeping time with - the ► 
sounds were two leotard-cIad 
men who pirouetted, bounced, 
rolled and frolicked for nearly 
an hour in an area just below 
the stage where the band 
played. 

The movements of the 
dancers also were made to fit 
a speech given by one man 
who was spotlighted as he sat 
in front of the band in a sleeve- 
less imdershirt and jeans, 
clutching a microphone. 

"Ail monuments are not 
white ... some monuments 
are black," he said. "Go to 
14th Street and you'll see ruins 
standing as monuments.** 

He went on to talk abou the 
District's black bourgeoisie— 
the "new Renaissance 
man"— the beautiful children 
who are "being poorly educat- 
ed" and the growing crime in 
which black people can "get 
their throats cut 2.2 percent 
more this year than last 
year." 

While he talked color 
slides— justaxposing the his- 
toric monuments of the city 
with slum areas— flickered 
across a gigantic screen. 

Copyright ' im 
The Evening Star Tiewipaper Co. 
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A Regional Informullon Exchange on Ihe Kmptoymenl o! Science 
and Technology in Relation lo Ihe Needs of (he Washington, l).C.» 
Area 

\VusMnKli>n Ihllun llutcl. 26>3l> lUicmbir I97Z, I p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Uu- AA.4S it ^po'ts'.nvt}; vn iXfuriincntitl f»>,'M'nuf t}ifi>t{nii}io)i mhunsf in 

{an int ifof'i'iittin »m tt niu Mtal) uttit tinJ vwi/ nvM/vf <i/ '40 t'.xfutits 

tn('ttf!i:utii*ft\ from dw utk'i\. 1 iw \'\cnl >\Ul he opi.i\ lo A A AS nwfitht'rs tituf thv 
ViVH <uf pithUc. A '<-t <//i(ai ^fftn will I'f to u>IUrf \i\HOf\' rfipon^a to the 
tsMii'i fiJiu't/ /•>■ the txffilut\. Iht AriOiiiHiuft /luv untiK'rfukt'n the ptoU'cf ^fv u 
t imtnf'unoti to the pnhlic ii>nfe/.\ttfiu(fni,' <>f seicme and teihfto!oi:\ h nuiy a'w 
''>"'*iif}iit^' u loiue/'f If *'>hiift the .4 nr ini;;,'<Nf t A/um to take un fmnoyinit in- 
/i n M {he itfta of eens% f\ ois>tuu:i if vn o re.iiionuf biisi\ -'t here t tn:fns ufiif puhlie 
trvi'nii v tfuiy t'MhiiHi,'e (nfonnitfutti ti*K*\tt the wtiuf t/h\ieit'>t(»t^ of \<ie>'(e ami 
leehftf>}i'\'y. 1 hi- fieni n tni^iu.'irni h\ fo'^eph Va\crso itiftf i hoftun \ tniier. 

hoth {if the Sehoo) of Art hife< tioe iit I he UfUieruiy of H'i\tiHiMft-\fjf>\iKikee^ 
> hn\i- eifiitnf'ir!eif the toih)\\(>u < oithiwntnty on ifte eieni 



I'rh.in i^iuc^ liTc r.irdy Mniplc. nor 
arc ihey purcl) (cchiiitMl in n.ilnro. 
I he qu-cslioas voufroiii ii'^ ^.uucns 
piitilic JiiciU'C^ in urbjn .ikm>> iiivMC 
f jiiJ.inicnt>il""lhc\ i!iw»Kc Jiflcrcii^c-* 
oJ percept Jon jiiU. coniniatik\sluiii 
jKivuij? (i»rL;ini/.iliLti'i> .inJ jiiJimJiuS. 
MvVw' i>lkM ih.iji not, v^hcK* ^l^ip.irLni-'x 
sccni M Ovvur bL't\fcccn who! p»:ivi^' 
pc^l uitJ whjl they acUially ^ci \n ihc 
Way o\ urh.in ^vVtJ> an J M.'rucC"», ihcj 
cun be socn as ihc proJikt p) JitTcrii'.^ 
ptTccptions J na Joqiulc coniinniii- 
CUtUMls. WhcTt' CiMUllcU *1 i:o.it> aiiJ 
jnt;;rcsTs arc jjciuunc, ihc> l^.^c riic i^* 
frustrated cxpcclatkiiis .nul, viherc ihjs 
i\ irwc. irusl is pl.jccJ in ^.hc jhil nv'> ef 
v.irioir^ JoniocratK pri»ccss<js It* pro- 

mJc "JUsI" dcclslOIT*. 

Our concern lies hi those orc.is o! 
public pohcj w here mailers .ne not 
qii Tc ^o elejr, where hi^ co.iMic! h.is 
been idt:n:itieJ, jet rcMiH'* oil en JilFer 
iO n tilth from e\pc».t.ilioiis ihjt e^eri 
ihe iniplementers are shocVcJ ;ind di"»- 
nijyed. e^pectjlly >mt;c everyone 
thoLighl ever>lhin^ >aw "kommz ,dooii 
iu^l f Jie " 

Org.mi^ lit ions acquire and spersJ rc- 
sourees on behalf of individuals, usle- 
jify on the hj^ii of some 'ipLXtjli/eJ 
variety of seienttfie Or (Ci^hnjeal kn.iK^I- 
edye, Ah >LJch kiKmkdrt improves iuid 
bceomci more cxten^iNC, ii t^ ctinoiis 
that sersiccs and benefits dk^ sioi jmv 
prove eo r respond I n^;!)- I'veii vvhere 
services /u/^v iniproNcd, this nuy not 
be percei^cJ. 

A partial reason for th.s is th.H .is 
;ifi or^anralion rcliev more and more 
on vetenhfie and tcehnical knowledije 
for a dceision-nlaVinji basis, it becoJiies 
inifeisint-lN diflicuU for thjt orij.mva- 



lion to nuikc cili/en> imJetsland why 
u supports a partjeul.ir policy or ap- 
proach However. simpK because 
tonnation is conjplc\. tcchnuat. and 
scientific is iiisullicieril reu>on to as- 
sume thai the public can't h.mdle nl, 
or ihat ihe> "NAoti'i be interested." As 
we said earlier- jr> a ni.ilter i>\ pjl- 
tirtL! il in an niiJerstaiidahle torni ^Jnd 
elk-ilnii; a re^poL^e !hir. cre-sting unj 
inceijni; reasonable eNpect.it ions do- 
;^ends v>n suceesslul coniinuniealion. 

I rue cOinniJiiieation involves cv- 
chaitLie, and exchange requires dc.ilmii 
m eoinmodities whieh have meaning 
and n>erit lo all parlies invohed. Ihe 
commodity being discihsed here is in- 
f'orjnation, It involves ideas and facl*i 
about the city, and about J vcs and how 
they are li^ed. fiavin^ ideas about the 
City is J ch.iratlcristic which ori:anf/.i- 
tio:is and individuals have in coilnion, 
allhvHii;!h the fdcjs are nol jieecssanly 
the s.ime und olieii the 'language" in 
which they are expressed is dillerent. 

We see a need in cit^^s for the place 
.^rvJ ovcasron lo exchanyo ideas and 
tiri.iLies bel'Aecii users and nvaniLjers. 
between indisiduals and or^lani/ations - - 
yid a need for ihe eoninninieaiion of in* 
lorni.nion, through which these actors 
in the urban setting becoi!ie Af^ih!e en- 
tities and e.in hive d'.tlogue. Ihe Ian- 
^Lia^e spokert needs to be in tcMis vf 
C\\\ in>ages — ideas about its present 
future, ahoiut ibe meaning jnd direc- 
tion of urban eha-iipe as ii rel,ile% to sei- 
cnt:ficalU ^etieralcd policies. 

Toriy DC area institutions, each 
eonccrneJ wilh the operations of some 
pari of the region anJ how its resources 
are uscd, will corr^e together at the 
VVasbiiiiiron IMlon Hotel for the diir.i- 



tioii of ihe A,\ \S Aniujal Mceling. 
I'aeh organization will have un c\hibil 
describing what its functions are, whal 
il hopes to do. and why. This gfoup 
represents a cross section of Ihc insti- 
lution> cone«;rned With managing hu* 
man, natural, and Diechanseal resources 
fiH the Washington rciiion, Il iicludes 
ho>pjlaK, local and federal govcri- 
nienis, universities, utiliiies, businesses, 
an J community ^irvvups. Ihe tnfofiva- 
Ion beini! communicate J descrkbcs in 
ri'Tfii fihsr ih'tiiif sonic aspect of what 
the organisations are doin^ in ihc Wash- 
ington, DC. iiKtropolit.in area. Since 
much of wh.Lt concerns these groups 
insiilves changes in the arrangement of 
the physical environriK'nt. the languaec 
the\ use will be graphic, as our title 
for the event implies Wli.»t we CHpecl 
to have assembled ;il the Washington 
Milton Hotel is yn array ol Images 
.ibout the District of Columbia, in the 
forni of plans, niaps. proposals policicii 
charts, gtaphs, csMnpuler teln^in.Us. 
machines, and alsi\ hum.in repiescnta- 
liyes. 

Ihese images will be the contribu- 
tions of Ihe participating orga.ni/jlions, 
Individuals a'vi have priorities, expec- 
tations, needs, plans, and desires— nian> 
of which pertain to the ^iJy ;'nd tho»e 
who r>ianage its resources. I hesc iire 
the c^>n1m^^dltles -*hich need to be ev- 
ch.Higed By inviting the t:enera1 puMie 
tsi participate in ihe event, and in a 
imiqae ' fcsMhack" response cvperi- 
nicnt. \^e hope to olTer and test a spe- 
e-fK me.tris of e\chani!ing regional in- 
torniJtioii. 

Capital C ity Readout rellects mir con- 
cerii us individuals for invoicing citi/cn> 
III the processes of urban deelvior>- 
nuAing so that buni.in concerns n»d) 
coire to figure more pron^incntly in the 
forrr^utalion of policy. Capital City Read- 
out represents the coticcrn of the AAAS 
fcr understarijing and enhancing the 
role of scteiilific and techni<;a1 knowledge 
in resolving sochal dileinnus. and for 
making the public are of iheix pcv 
lentidL We buspect that ";inli science" 
and "'antitechnology " scntimenls being 
voiced today in m,»n) quarters of 50- 
ciety are us much a produel of niK- 
understanding an J inadequate commu- 
nications as are the urban disparities 
discussed above. 

Science and technology arc lOvMs— 
resources— which can be employed to 
various ends. Thai's what Capital City 
Readout is about. Its aim is lo help 
people to sec what others sec. artd iri 
so doing help everyone io urtjersland 
nirvre. 

$1 iisi F. vol 174 ; 
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I E:xecut ive 0 i rec tor 
jCallfornfa To^riorrov* 
iMqnadnock Budding 
1 681 Market Street 
San Francisco, C^M fornix 9A\05 

AOeiSON, Dr. Marvin 

School of Architecture and Urban Planrino 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angefes, California 90024 

AMBROSIW, Michael 
Executive Producer 
Science Progra^i Group 
tWGBf^ 

125 Western Aveoue 
IBoston, Massachusetts 02134 

APPLEYARO, Donald 

hnst|tute of Urban and Regional Plannfng 
I Worster Half 

University of CaHfcrnla at Berkeley 
[Berkeley. Ca I Ifornia 

IaRTH, Malcolm 

[Chairman, Oepdrtment of Education 
IThe American Museun of NaturaiHf story 
ICentral Park West at 79th Street 
I New York, New York 10024 

IbABCOCK, r^obert 

[President 

j Vermont Tomorrow 

|c/o Vermont Management Associates 

[Mountain Road 

iStowe, Verffx^nt 05672 

(bACKSTROM, Or. James 
[Director 

[Pacific Science Center 
1200 Second Avenue, North 
[Seattfe* Washington 98109 

[BALL, Geoffrey 

1233 east Taylor 

[Sunnyvale, GaHfornla 94086 

BARCROf^L Or, John 
I Oi r<*ctor 

[Division of Public Prograrrs 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
Washington/ 0,C. 205C6 

I 8ARWIG, Floyd 
I nstructor 

lArchftectural Research Division 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 
Troy, New York 12180 

BAUVANN, Charles 
Director 

John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 
eastern WashlnQton State College 
' Spokane^ Washington 99004 

SIpERMAN, Albert 

Bureau of Social Science Research- 
1990 M Street, N,W<:' ■ ' 
|.Wa>JiJftgton, o.c. 20036 



(4l5)39!-7544 



(213)825-7932 



(617)868-3800 



(4I5)642"!525 



<2l2)873-7507 



(802)253-47 J 5 



<206)624-8H0 

(408)736-7280 
(202)382-7465 

(518)270-6460 

(509)359-2261 

X2p2)223-43O0 
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SOME INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATION 

'nfcn.st m, ..f .ictiv^tlos relr.fed to, t^e concerns of this roport 



BIRD, David 
Presi dent 

Bison Associates— Massachusetts Tomorrow 
145 Hanover Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

BLOOM, Joel N. 
Ass't. Director 
The Frank! !n Institute 
20th Street and the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

BRANCH, Melville 

Graduate Department of Urban and Regional Planning 
University of Southern Ca I i fornl a 
University Park 
Los Angeles, Cal ifornia 



(617)266-1500 
(617)723-1794 



(215)448-1000 



<2I 3)746-2264 



BRONG, Gerald R. 
Chairman 

Washington State Advisory Council on libraries 
Washington State Lit r^ry 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 

BUTLER, James 

Director of Communications 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. ^y^^ience 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



(206)753-5592 



(509)335-4555 



(202) 46 7-4438 



CAMEROr^, Duncan F. 
Director 
Brookl yn Museum 
iS8 Eastern Parkway 
Brooklyn, New York 1)238 

CAMPBELL, Vincent 
American Research Institute 
I79f Arasteradero Road 
Palo Alto, California 

CARLETON, Thomas 
Rhode island 2000 
P.O. Cox 120 
Annex Station 

Providence, Rhode island 02901 

CHAPELLI, Mrs/ Eileen 
Assistant to the 01 rector 
American Association of Museums 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W 
Washington, OX. 20007 

CHAPLIN, George 
Cha Irman 

Governor's ComnlssJon on the Year 2000 
(Hawaii 2000) 
University of Hawaii 
2500 Dole Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

CHEN, Jean 
R^sdarcher ... 

.ON Ice of Museum Programs 
iPs/chologicaJ and Sociological' Studies 
Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, O.Cv.V 20560 ' ' ■ 



(212)638-5000 



{415)493-3550 



<40I)272-7I45 



(202)338-5300 



(808)948-81 11 



{ 202) 381^6551 



CChArj, rotor 
01 re tor 

CONTENT., Roterf 
iawror,cc Kj// of Scffinco 

■ OOCPLRSTCCK, Arvc^h 
OJrecrcr 

■CONriX: |97t Ccnfero.ce E.,osMicn or 
?:^ir;i^try of State for urban Affairs 

C^-A'it, Mewl t^ 

Stanford ?^e>Qarch Institute 
■-^enlo Park, Cal Iforrio 94025 

DANtLOV, Dr. V Ictor J , 
i;iroc^or /^rj vice -roGic^n- 
^ -^seurr of ScJerce Industry 
Chr>.f'"^'?!ir'^-*-^' L..ke Shore 3r(ve 

vJt. C^'A8Y, Carre ( 



■.'w-en> for the Hu'-jritips 



rtj-5 1' c^;- ft ?■ 
The Frank! in Irsti t.jte 
-. 20tn Stree" ,3nc the Parkway 

- :.DOTS0N, Jerry 

Frojran Ocpart^ert f/a<-a<5e^ 
.P^3c^fic Scierco Center 
:. 2G0 . Second Avenge Nortr, 

DuNr*, Dr. Dcnaid 
Cop^rUen t of Enr^ir^eer} r.<j 
Stanford University 
■ P^lc- Ai to/C.3ljfornja 9^305 

ECKER, Kathleon 

... ..Corr-^r-jnicaiions Dep^rfrent 
.-. Me^ for the Ad.ancer^rt 

Massach'jsetts Avenue, N.W 
Washington, D.C, 20005 

.;E5Cfi8ACH. Eu<5er^e A. : 
> Staff Sclent] st 

BatfeMe^Pacif/c Northwest leboratcrj^s 
Battel le Scuievard 
Richland, Washirt^tcn 99353 

ETZrONi, Af^ital 

DopartmeDt of Sociology: 
.ColutTitia C'niversfty 
•New York, New York 10027 

a^KS. ^Vs. Jacqueline 

toordlnatcr 
... Social ResponslfaUities Roundtable 
^ Arer.car. Utrary Association 

c/o OrookWn College Library 

erooklyn, Mew York 11210 

EVE, Or, Artt^.,r 

Institute for Go.ernrer^ta I Services 
/rMicfdfesex House 
;.: :Unfyers!ty of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Wassachusetfs 0IG02 
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(3I2)684H4(^ 
(202)362-^721 

(2i5^)^;4e- (ccc 

<2G6)624-8I<0 ■ 

(415)321-2530 

(202)467-4314 

Sc ler^ce 

C5095946-2344 

(212)280-3693 
f2f2;7aa-5336 



EWALD, ^riliam R. Jr. 
M 50 Connecticut Avenue, 
■ 20056 



(4n}545-000J 



(202)659^6570 



EALKIN, H,3r(an 

i975 5un,r.or Special Projects Manager 
^^Jc> f Ic Science- Confer 
200 Second Avenue Nor^h 
i>e,j 'Mr', w.}^- ■ ^ jton 98109 

fLASJLR, 

Tdsk Forco N^erT,ber 

World Fut;.ro Society evergreen Chapter 
''>Jshingtcr» ^000 Report 
^1926 43rd Avenue Fast Apt. | 
Seattle, Washiryton 98112 

FLETCHER, Jeff 
National League of Cities 
^620 Eye Street, N.W. 
^'ashlncptoo, D.C. 20006 

FRANChOT, Peter 
Executive Director 
Verrront ToDorrow 
26 State Street 
Montpelfer, Vermont 05002 

FULLER, R, BuckfTinster 
c/o Linfyersity City Science Center 
^^Dd Science Center 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19104 

OAPPERT, Gary 
Professor 

Oci:>3rjn:on1 of Urban Affair^ 
L-n;vcrs(ty of Wi scons i nA^l I wauken 
^Ifon Hall 668 
MiU'aukee, Wisconsin 53?0I 

GERAGHTY, Jack 

Vice President - Varkot?no 

Expo '74 

Box 1974 

Spokane, Wasn i ngton 99210 

OieSON, John S. 
L i ncoln Ft lone Center 
Century 21 Project 
Tcifts University 

Bedford, Massachusetts 02155 . s 

CiNGRANOE, Arthur, Jr. 
Coordinator 

Media Future Opt i ens Project 
The Institute 
Rock Ha II 

DIckerson, Maryland 20753 



GODBOLD, Dr. Sryghte 
- Director 
Goals for Oal las 
825 One Main Place 
Dal las, Texas 75250 

GOLOBERG, Jerry 
Architect 

Skidmore, Owfngs and MerrI I r 

One Maritime Plaza 

San Francisco, Celffornia 94111 

GOLOSTeiN, Marc 
Architect 

Skldmore, Owlngs r*rd Merrill 

One Maritirre P<aza 

San Francisco, CallforrJa 941 1 1 

GuWf^lCK, Or. Jafnes 

tiirecfor of Operations 

University City Sc lence Center 

3508 Iviarkot Street 

RhI ladelphla, Pennsylvania 19104 

HANSEN, Ro^er P. 
Executive Director 

(RoSoEr''^^^'' '''' Environment 

4260 East Evans Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80222 KOj 



(206)624-814^ 



(206)325-705 



(202)293-730 



(802)223-6061 



(215)387-2251 



(4l4)963-4e7j 



(509)456-197^ 



(6l7)62e-500d 
x35l 



(301)874-545^ 



(214)741-1751 



(4}5>98I-I55l 



<4J5)98I-I55l 



(215)387-225 



(303)757-543 



HELLER, AH red 
Pros! do nt 

Cd If fern (a TofTtcrrcw 

San Frjnclsco, Cdllforni.j 



(415)391-7544 



HENCH, John 

Vice President In Charge of Design Concepts 
H(RSH, R^lph 

Departrrert of Urban Plannfng 
Dreyel Insfituto 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvarfa I9J04 

WOPLR, Rob 
AGATE 

3106 East Marshal I Sfrcei 
Spokane, Washington 99207 

HOWELL, Dr. Wayne 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
5335 Far Hi lis Avenuo 
Day^on, Ohio 45429 

HUSTON, Perdita 
Program Director 

American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
/36 Jackson Place, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20276 

JNGER, Dr. Robert F, 
Assistant 0} rector 
Science and Education 
field Museum of Natural History 
lakeshore Crive at Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

i^iSH, Everett 
Research Fe I low 

Batte lie Seattle Research Center 
4000 Northeast 41st Street 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

JOSLIN. Mandy 
Seattle 2000 
Golman B\j{ (dfng 
308 CotumbJ a Street 
Seattle^ Washington 93104 

KAR7ALIA, Ms. Diane 
Program Assistant 
Museum Programs 

iVational Endowment for the Arts 
806 i5fh Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C • 20506 

KIER, Dr. Porter 
Director 

Museum of Natural History 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 

KIETH, John. 
President 

Regional Plan Association 
235 East 4$th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

KNOOSON, Curtis N. 
Washington Representat fve 
Battelle Pacific Northwest laboratories 
Washington Offices 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20056 

KOLTPN, Russel 
iKpaelsland 2000/Earthri se 
P.O. 8ox 120 
Annex Station 

Providence, Rhoade Island 029or 



(213)245-895/ 



(215)389-2400 
x434 



(509)534-7374 



(513)434-7300 



(202)254-8007 



(312)922-9410 



(206)525-3130 
x252 



(206)583-4470 



(202)382-5928 



(202)381-5954 



(2i2)682-?752 
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